CHURCH EXECUTIVE — 1946 STYLE 
Dr. R. R. Belter pilots his own plane in work of Wartburg Synod. Story on Page 6 


A young man worked for a real estate 
firm which had a country place for rent. 
The manager of the firm wanted to be 
sure the water supply was pure. So he 
sent the young man to the country to ex- 
amine the house and grounds, and to get 
a sample of the water. 

The young man examined the house and 
grounds, but forgot the water. He started 
home, and when he had gone several miles 
he realized that he had forgotten it. He 
did not wish to go back. He remembered 
having taken a drink there. The water 
was clear and cool, and seemed all right 
to him. So he thought he would just pick 
up a bottle of water at the nearest farm 
and take that to the office. Then he thought 
further, “That would not be right. I was 
sent for that water. If I take other water, 
I am cheating.” So he went back the few 
miles and got the bottle of water. 

No one was more surprised than he 
when the report of the test came back. 
Chemists found disease germs in it. When 
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The Final Test 


the real estate firm learned that, they 
would not rent the place until pure water 
was available for whoever would live 
there. 

The young man thought about that re- 
port. If he had taken water from another 
farm the place might have been rented to 
a family, and the impure water would 
have been the source of much harm. It 
made an impression on him, and years 
later he still remembered it. 

We meet things and experiences in life 
which are like the water on that country 
place. They seem to be good and pure, 
But when tested we find they will do us 
It is a good thing to give 
things a test. “Test all things; prove that 


much harm. 


which is good.” 
There is one test which will never fail. | 
When we ask ourselves whether Jesus | 
would do this or that, or whether He would | 
approve, we shall not be long in finding 
what is right. Jesus is always the final | 
test. W. R. Stecart | 
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IN THE NEWS ... 
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_ ARCHBISHOP EIDEM ELECTED PRESIDENT OF LWC 

The archbishop of Upsala, primate of the Church of Sweden, was elected 
president of the Lutheran World Convention at the meeting of the executive 
committee in mid-December. This report was cabled from Copenhagen by Dr. 


Ralph H. Long. 


Archbishop Erling Eidem takes the place of Bishop August Marahrens of 
Hanover, Germany, who resigned the office after ten years of service. 

Lutherans represented in the World Convention—according to prewar 
statistics—total nearly 80,000,000, about one-half the Protestant population of 


the world. 


Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Toledo, Ohio 
(American Lutheran Church), was named executive secretary. He succeeds 
Dr. Hans Lilje, outstanding among younger leaders of the German Church. 


Archbishop Eidem was consecrated 
as a bishop of the Swedish Church on 
May 22, 1932, and was immediately made 
archbishop. He was born in 1880. At 
the time of his appointment as arch- 
bishop by King Gustav, he was a pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the Uni- 
versity of Lund. He is the thirty-third 
archbishop of the Swedish Church since 
the Reformation, and succeeded 
Nathan. Soederblom. 

Americans taking part in his election 
as World Convention president were: 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America; and Dr. Ralph H. Long, di- 
rector of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. 

European delegates included: Bishop 
Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard and Dr. 
Alfred T. Joergensen of Denmark; 
Bishop Edward Rohde of Sweden; and 
Pastor Harjunpa of Finland. 


World Convention administers relief 
A relief committee to channel help 
from America and the Scandinavian 
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countries to the needy churches of! 
continental Europe was established at | 
the Copenhagen meeting. It is headed | 
by Dr. Joergensen, and will have head-. 
quarters in Denmark. Committee mem-- 
bers include: Drs. Fry and Long, 
Bishops Fuglsang-Damgaard and 
Rohde; Harry Johansson of Sweden,, 
and Dr. Michelfelder. Finnish and Nor- 
wegian members will be appointed later. 

American delegates planned to re- 
turn home as soon as possible follow-4 
ing the Copenhagen meeting, and-re 
port to the American churches. 


Barth to Berlin 

Karl Barth has been invited to jee 
ture this month at the Russian- -spon- 
sored University of Berlin. He will] 
speak on “The Gospel and the Mode 
World.” He will also address clergy- 
men in Brandenburg on “The Politicay) 
Task of the Church.” | 

It was Barth whose “crisis theology*} 
stirred up a revolution in Protestan} 
thinking 20 years ago. He was driver| | 
from his post as a professor of theolog | 
at the University of Bonn when he red 


| 


fused to take an oath of loyalty to 
Hitler. 

Taking refuge in Switzerland, he 
continued through his writings as a 
leader in resistance against Nazism. 
During 1945 he returned to Germany 
to attend the Treysa Conference where 
the Evangelical Church reorganization 
took place. He strongly opposes the 
moderates within the leadership of the 
German Church, of whom he considers 
Lutherans of Bavaria and Hanover as 
typical. “Germans must adopt a more 
critical relationship to Martin Luther 
if they are to emancipate German Lu- 
theranism from German nationalism,” 
Robert Root reports Barth as saying. 

Several Red Army officers have vol- 
unteered to entertain Barth during his 
stay in Berlin. 


Vitality 
The only genuine sign of vitality in 
Germany today is in the church life, 


reports a group of British churchmen 
January. 2, 1946 
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Archbishop Eidem visits the children in parish school, Lidingon, Sweden 


Religious News Service Photo 


returning from travel on the Con- 
tinent. The group included Dr. John 
Baillie of the Church of Scotland and 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, dean of St. Paul’s, 
London. 

Church leaders are taking hold of 
the situation vigorously, they said. 
Churches are crowded with worship- 
ers. 

Damage done to the German mind 
by Nazi propaganda has been exagger- 
ated, says Dr. Baillie. Educational work 
among young people is very difficult 
because of lack of teachers and of 
buildings. 

Churches have a clear picture of 
their responsibility for this part of 
their work. They know that some sub- 
stitute for the Hitler Youth Movement 
must be offered. Most serious problem 
for young people is the bleakness of 
outlook for their future. 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work returned 
to America in December following a 
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visit to Germany with the report that 
he found no encouraging signs of 
democracy in either the schools or 
churches. He said he is extremely 
skeptical of the so-called “revival of 
religion” in Germany. Most people go 
to church because they have no other 
meeting places, he claimed. 

What is preached in the churches is 
pre-seventeenth century Lutheranism, 
“based entirely on the salvation of the 
soul through faith.” No moral guidance 
is offered by church leaders, he said. 

(See, The Real Meaning of God’s 
Hour, page 15.) 


Quakers help Austria 

Initial expenditure of $150,000 is be- 
ing made by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Austria. This is 
the first American relief to be sent into 
Austria, says Clarence E. Pickett, the 
committee’s secretary. The money is 
being spent on powdered milk to be 
shipped from the United States and for 
foodstuff available in Switzerland. The 
Quakers have also shipped 43 tons of 
clothing. 

Six American relief workers are go- 
ing into Austria to supervise the pro- 
gram. Some of them have previously 
been working in Germany in connec- 
tion with the UNRRA efforts on behalf 
of displaced persons. 

In Vienna this winter 1,500,000 in- 
iabitants are living without heat and 
in windowless or partly ruined build- 
ings, reports the International Red 
Cross. Illnesses of all kinds are rapidly 
increasing. UNRRA has decided to ex- 
tend its activities to Austria, but is not 
expected to make a quick start. 


Word from Washington 

Still lacking as Christmas drew near 
was word from the U. S. Government 
that shipment of clothing into Germany 
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by American church groups would. be 
permitted. Lutherans began a drive for 
200 tons of clothes on assurance from 
their representatives in Europe that 
Allied military officials over there are 
favorable to the shipments. 

Meanwhile answer was awaited to 
numerous requests made President 
Truman and other authorities for per- 
mission to ship. The Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 
reported on Dec. 12 that it had 1,000 
bales of supplies ready to go as soon as 
the word was given. The committee 
“believes this to be an excellent op-— 
portunity to help win German Chris- 
tians’ support for democratic ideas,” it 
told the president. 

The Victory Clothing Collection di-_ 
rected by Henry Kaiser raises ques- 
tions in the minds of church people 
who do not know that it cannot go to 
Germans under rulings still in force in, 
late December. 


| 


| 
Church executive—1946 style 

The Wartburg Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church is 500 miles wide. 
The president of synod, Dr. R. R. | 
Belter, is also pastor of Bethany Church | 


in Burlington, Iowa. Obviously he could | 


not perform his parish duties and also 
visit the congregations of his synod if | 
he depended on horse-and-buggy | 
transportation. : | 

So Dr. Belter owns an airplane and | 
is a licensed pilot. Not long ago he | 
conducted a marriage ceremony in his | | 
home town at 10 aM., got to the local | 
airport at 11.30, and at 1.30 was in an | 
Illinois town 120 air miles distant to 
meet with a church council. At 4 p.m. | 
he was back in Burlington. 

As soon as possible Dr. Belter hopes | 
to buy a bigger and better plane. As} 
far as he knows, he is the only ULC} 
synod president who presides by air. | 
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State Shinto 

Christians and Buddhists in Japan 
are grateful for General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s order outlawing state support 
of Shinto, reports Richard T. Baker 
from Tokyo via Religious News Service. 

Gen. MacArthur’s order forbids the 
Japanese Government to make sub- 
sidies for the support of national 
shrines, a mainstay of the worship of 
the emperor and his ancestors. All re- 
ligions are to have equal freedom in 
Japan, and must depend solely on their 
membership for support. 

Before the war there were 198 na- 
tional shrines in Japan, the largest hav- 
ing 74 priests. There were also 49,000 
local shrines. Connection of the Shinto 
religion with Japanese nationalism be- 
gan only 75 years ago, and was skill- 
fully developed to support reverence 
for the emperor and unquestioning 
obedience to the government. Instruc- 
tion in the teachings of Shinto has been 
compulsory in the public schools. 


Hope 


“T hope Japan will never adopt the 
kind of democracy we see around us,” 
said Dr. Hachiro Yuasa in New York 
City on Dec. 14 at the meeting of the 
North American committee of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 
Dr. Yuasa is the former president of 
the Doshisha University of Kyoto, 


) Japan. 


“America does not have a_ social 
panacea. We need to create a new 
world order. It is up to Christians to 
create it,’ said Dr. Yuasa. “We have 
been too much concerned with the 
democracy of man and too little with 


the totalitarianism of God.” 


A project for development of re- 
ligious education in 52 nations was out- 
lined to the Association by the chair- 
man, Dr. Luther D. Weigle. 
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Japanese pastor and U. S. Marine chaplain be- 
fore congregation in Kurume Lutheran Church, 
Kyushu, Japan. Japanese pastor translates ser- 
mon by Chaplain Louis H. Valbracht. 


ere 


Japanese and marines kneel together to receive 
Holy Communion. 


Members of Japanese congregation at church 
door. Pastor Yamauchi and his wife and daugh- 


U.S.M.C. Photos 


ter in first row at left. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No competition 

ONCE UPON A TIME the public feared 
the Government’s erection of numerous 
war plants would end in the United 
States becoming a competitor with pri- 
vate enterprise. Or, if the plants were 
abandoned at the end of the war, the 
public would sustain enormous losses. 
Neither fear has materialized. Up to 
the present, private industry has taken 
over about $1,000,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus war plants, and paid the Govern- 
ment 70 cents on the dollar for them. 

RFC estimates that eventually it will 
have disposed of 1,300 plants. These 
cost in building $8,000,000,000 under 
emergency conditions, and will be ca- 
pable of handling one-fourth of the 
productive capacity of the country, a 
_vast potential source of private em- 
ployment, if they can be sold. The 70 
per cent of return, however, is not 
likely to continue. Even a smaller re- 
turn would be considered very satis- 
factory by the RFC. 


Back to school 

Brirarin’s Ministry of Education has 
just announced that, by the terms of a 
new compulsory education law, 1,500,000 
young people, 15 to 18 years old, will 
benefit from the planting of rural col- 
leges throughout Britain. The colleges 
will be on a part-time basis—a required 
attendance of one day or two half-days 
'a week for 44 weeks each year; in some 
cases the time may be arranged in a 
continuous period of eight weeks, or 
two of four weeks each. Those already 
engaged in a full-time program of edu- 
cation will not be affected. 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


These country colleges will be co- 
educational; will be located in thinly . 
populated areas. Government buildings 
erected for war work will be pressed 
into service wherever they are avail- 
able and suitable. Students will receive 
training in technological subjects, in art 
and commerce; the new educational 
program will “cater to the special needs 
of girls,” who, according to the records, 
furnish the majority of the 15-year-_ 
olds who leave school. / 

The new project will also stimulate 
the teaching profession. About 20,000 
new specially trained teachers will b 
needed to implement the project at the 
start, with an additional 1,000 each year 
until the movement is stabilized. 


Neutrality : 


+ 


| 


AT THE CLOSE of World War I the. 
jockeying of the larger European na- | 
tions for territorial advantages so per- 
turbed the smaller democratic lands j 
that they withdrew from former close } 
ties with England and France. This) 
was particularly true of Belgium and| 
Holland. Norway and Sweden, though} 
in a different category, were equally, 
careful in their commitments. Sweden, 
with the greatest difficulty, avoided the} 
fate of the others. | 

But World War II has taught all alike4 
that, in the enormously destructived 
possibilities of global warfare, their 
former policy of self-sufficiency is im-4 
possible. In the case of the Nether+| 
lands, their former Army head, Geni} 
H. G. Winkelman, frankly says: “For} 


ee NE ee 


uated, a neutrality policy carried to 
extremes cannot be recommended... . 
We can never expect that any country 
will give us assistance if we maintain 
neutrality until the last day.” 

His cure for the situation is, first of 
all, allies among the democratically- 
implemented nations, which would 
make them favor a western bloc. An- 
other provision is that of the new Army 
head, Gen. H. J. Kruls, who says: “The 
Netherlands Army of the future will be 
a people’s army, and the era when a 
man in the street looked down upon 
the man in uniform must be a thing 
of the past.” And so the trappings of 
militarism continue to be forced \by 


necessity upon a war-weary world. 


Russian threat 
Tue DANES are worried because the 


_ Russians have increased their garrison 


on Bornholm Island from 4,000 to 6,000 


ri just when the British are hastening the 


withdrawal of their forces from the 


Danish mainland, and the Americans 


are already gone. The increase followed 
a polite hint by Ex-Premier Buhl to 
the Russian general in command, that 
Denmark could now take care of the 
island, and this would be a good time 


for the Russians to leave. 


The leader of the Danish Communist 


| Party, Akset Larsen, suggested that the 


Russians would leave when the British 
and Americans left. With these prac- 
tically gone, and the Russian force in- 
creased, the Danes may be excused for 
fearing that the Russians plan to stay 


on. Bornholm Island lies east of Den- 
mark and just south of Sweden, a fine 


strategic location to dominate the en- 
trance to the Baltic Sea, but also a 


- threat to the adjoining small nations. 


Re-education 
Reactions of the totalitarian idea 
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-Manchester University, 


upon the minds of children have created 
serious problems educationally all over 
the world. This is specially true in the 
lands that were, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, under Nazi or Fascist domina- 
tion. Italy has just succeeded in re- 
organizing her school system “to con- 
form to democratic principles.” The 
program is seriously hampered by the 
wartime destruction of school buildings 
and supplies, and the death and disper- 
sion of the old teaching force. 

Holland’s problem is difficult along 
other lines. It has an unusual number 
of neglected children to provide for, 
because during the occupation the Ger- 
mans took over most of the 200 institu- 
tions formerly devoted to their care, 
and removed the children. Of the 35,000 
children requiring guidance, 3,000 are 
Jewish orphans—saved by being se- 
cretly adopted by non-Jewish families 
—and 16,000 children of Dutch Nazis. 

These latter furnish the most difficult 
problem, as well as the greatest num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents. 


NEWSETTES: Spain is speaking so 


. softly of her expenditures that her 


budget no longer carries any mention 
of the Falange militia and her Press 
and Propaganda Department. These ex- 
penses are now quietly included in the 
32,318,000 pesetas for “the Secretary 
General of the Movement” and the 
greatly increased budget for the Edu- 
cation Ministry. . . . Switzerland’s im- 
portations to the United States have 
bothered the Administration enough to 
cause a request for a reduction of her 
shipments. . . . In a recent debate in 
England, an- 
American G. I. voted affirmatively with 
77 English students on the resolution: 
“That This House Regrets the Discov- 
ery of America.” The resolution, how- 
ever, was lost—456 to 78, 


WASHINGTON 


Murray 

The “text for today” is Philip Mur- 
ray, president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization (CIO), and his 
recent speech to the Citywide Minis- 
terial Association of Washington. Mr. 
Murray speaks in a quiet, cultured 
voice with calm self-possession. His 
subject was “Morality and Legislation.” 

He favored the right to a steady job, 
at equal pay for equal work, for all 
men and women regardless of race or 
color; to full adequate unemployment 
compensation for industrial and serv- 
ice veterans; to a floor under substand- 
ard wages. But do listen to one para- 
graph of his “philosophy.” 


Philosophy 

“For too long we have been con- 
cerned about the little sins—the whisky 
drinking, the gambling, yes, even the 
stealing and murder. It is time we 
grappled with the overall problem, the 
one big sin of our times. When the 
economic environment in which a man 
lives refuses to recognize his essential 
human dignity, we can hardly expect 
this better side of his nature to retain 

- control. . 

“In order to wipe out the smaller 
transgressions of the individual man, 
we must stop the big sins that cause 
these transgressions. The only way to 
guarantee faithful performance of hu- 
man duties is to grant faithful protec- 
tion of human rights.” .. . You get 
what Mr. Murray is trying to say. But 
doesn’t he leave himself open? Mur- 
der, a little sin? Protect a man’s rights 
and he will do his duty and overcome 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


his sins? Then Chevy Chase, Washing- 
ton, and Park Avenue, New York, 
should be overflowing with saints. 


The Big Word 

Perhaps the big word of his speech 
was this: “The fundamental problem 
of the 20th century is to achieve equal- 
ity of job and property rights.” Then 
Mr. Murray continues, “His job is just 
as much the property of the worker as 
his stock in an enterprise is the prop- 
erty of the stockholder.” That’s well, 
said. But there are two things at least 
wrong with this speech: 1. Too much 
reliance on cash and money; and 2. 
No expression of labor’s: responsibility 
to society. . 


In Conclusion 

Philip Murray, you are never justly 
going to accuse this page of seeing or 
defending only one side of the labor~ 
management-government problem. But, 
sir, there are two things I cannot un- 
derstand, especially in the light of your 
speech on “Morality and Legislation.” 
Why and how can the CIO-PAC raise 
huge sums of money in political cam- 
paigns against a candidate for Con- | 
gress, for example, who can only spend 
under law $2,500, every penny of which 
must be reported, while your PAC 
operates as a political power and you 
don’t report at all? Is that moral? Why 
do labor unions have their candidates 
speak to closed meetings, refuse to de- 
bate in public, or give the other can- | 
didates the chance to answer charges; 
made in closed meetings? Is that: 
American or moral? 


The Lutheran} 
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You Win by Losing 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


You Can't Be a Christian Because You Make Up Your 


Mind You Will 


“BEING CurisTIAN! That’s not dif- 
ficult. It’s easy to be a Christian.” Is 
that what you think? 

There are persons who seem to think 
that. They give you the impression 
which runs something like this: “Of 
course I can be a Christian, anytime I 
feel like it. It’s for me to make the 
decision.” 

This is the world’s worst kind aes 
complacency. As if being Christian 
were nothing more than that! Such a 
trust in human power is contemptible. 
It is not only a wicked display of pride 
but down at the bottom it is essentially 
a false conception of Christianity. For 
the false idea is still abroad that being 
Christian is merely joining the church, 
enrolling in Sunday school, being con- 
firmed, or even something less than 
that! But being Christian is not that 
easy! 


THIS MATTER OF BEING CHRISTIAN rests 
upon faith. And to those who trust in 
themselves to get right with God, it is 
disconcerting to hear that faith is a gift. 
It is nothing that they can assume for 
themselves any day they choose. It is 
through Word and Sacraments that 
God’s Spirit creates faith in a man’s 
heart. At least, that is the explanation 
that Christian theology has to offer. It 
comes bursting upon us from without, 
as the best of all donations. And the 
Augsburg Confession adds this in- 
triguing word which says that faith is 


- ereated in man when and where it is 


pleasing to God. 
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Be One. Faith is God's to Give 

Faith is not of man’s merit or inven- 
tion but it is God’s gift. And this gift 
is always something of a mystery. All 
of God’s saints and sinners answer, 
Yes, that is true! It came to us when 
we least deserved it. 

It was given to us along with life and 
health and friends. “My friends have 
come to me unsought,” Emerson said. 
“The great God gave them to me.” That 
is the way of God and of faith. It is 
God’s gift to me through Jesus Christ. 
It saves me and makes me one of God’s 
children. It is the victory that over- 
comes the world. 

Yet this victory is won only through 
surrender. I talked with a soldier I 
had met by chance. He was a man of 
education and culture. We naturally 
talked about religion for we were both 
interested in it. His whole background, 
but particularly the religious environ- 
ment of his childhood, colored his con- 
versation. He had been taught that re- 
ligion was a matter of obedience, of 
rites and regulations. There were acts 
of contrition and of penance, of good 
works, alms and fasting. I tried to show 
him that such things did not touch the 
heart of religion. They only belong to 
the shell and the husk. That was not 
being Christian. It was like trying to 
pull himself up by his own shoe strings. 

He turned to me sharply, demanding 
how I understood religion. I sought for 
the proper phrase, the good word. I 
hoped that a catchy phrase would clinch 
in his mind. Being Christian consists, 
I said, in victory through surrender! 


VIcTORY THROUGH SURRENDER startles 
a soldier and alarms a civilian. To 
either it might seem silly, like preach- 
ing, which apparently seemed foolish to 
Paul’s Corinthian congregation. 

Yet in the realm of the Spirit, it is 
true. To those who come to God be- 
lieving that He is, and in weakness sur- 


render to Him, it is true. In this weak- 
ness, they have found strength. Their 
strength has been made perfect in 
weakness and their surrender has won 
them the victory. Through Him that 
loved them, they are more than con- 
querors and they have conquered 
through surrender. 


When is a Church Down and Out? 


By DANA H. JOHNSON 


Never, Says the Pastor of St. Stephen's, Philadelphia, if. 
There Are People in Its Neighborhood Who Need Its Ministry 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS to weather a 
storm. A man can run away to a safer 
spot, or he can stand and take the rain 
and wind until they subside. So it is 
with churches. There is one storm 
which has beat upon the roofs of many 
city churches in the United States for 
many years. The storm is the problem 
of the changing neighborhood. Church 
buildings are firmly settled; church 
people are highly mobile. So church 
after church has found that its build- 
ing is still on the same corner but its 
members have gone miles away to 
Vista View or Milpond Manor or some 
other corner of Suburbia. The old 
neighborhood has been invaded by new 
people, not at all the usual type of the 
congregation. That is the problem 
which has wrinkled the brows of church 
people across the country. 


The easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to move the church to Vista View, 
salvaging as much money from the old 
building as possible, and beginning 
again. That has been done hundreds 
of times. We are beginning to see that 
while such a solution may help a par- 
ticular congregation, it does definite 
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harm io the total work of the church. 
Large metropolitan areas have now be- 
come almost totally empty of churches. 
A religious paper in late 1945 declared 
that in a large eastern city only two 
Protestant churches are to be found in 
the downtown district. That could be 
said of many large American cities. It 
takes no second sight to realize that 
there are now thousands of people in 

metropolitan areas definitely un- 

churched through lack of church 
facilities. 


In PHILADELPHIA as everywhere else 
the movement of people for many 
years has been to the suburbs. An at- 
tempt is now being made by the Board 
of American Missions and by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania to see what 
can be done in that city to revive a 
church which finds itself in a neigh- 
borhood totally different from that of 
20 or even 10 years ago. The church 
in question is St. Stephen’s, situated 
near 40th and Market Streets. It was 
founded in 1865, the first Lutheran 
church west of the Schuylkill River. In 
1913 it erected its present large build- 
ing on a prominent corner, purchased 
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_ a parsonage, and acquired a suitable 
parish house. Fer sone years after the 
move St. Stephen’s held its own, but 
about 15 years ago conditions began 
to grow worse. The congregation which 
once numbered several hundred 
dwindled until in the summer of 1945 
there were less than one hundred on 
the roll. Of these, fewer than half dis- 
played any interest at all. There was 
no Sunday school. Preaching was done 
by supply pastors to congregations of 
10 or 15. The apportionment had not 
been paid for years. Every-member 
visitation was a thing of the past. The 
mortgage was about to be foreclosed. 


In late June 1945 the Board of ee 
ican Missions assigned the Rev. Dana 
H. Johnson, one of its missionaries, to 
St. Stephen’s. As this is written, five 
months have passed and progress has 
been made. The attendance at services 
has reached an average of 48. The 
Sunday school which was started again 
in September has 35 enrolled. The 
church in mid-November led all West 
Philadelphia churches in gifts to the 
local Inner Mission Society. A con- 
firmation class meets. An every-mem- 
ber visitation brought pledges for a 
large percentage of the apportionment. 
New members have come. St. Ste- 
phen’s has begun to climb back. It would 
be an unwarranted assumption to say 
that the congregation is firmly on its 
feet. There is still a long road through 
the woods -before the sunlight is 
reached, but a start has been made— 
and a promising start. 


THERE IS NO SECRET FORMULA for such 
success as has so far been gained. The 
new life which has come about is due 
to several factors. One of them is pas- 
toral work, intensive, regular, per- 
sistent. The vast majority of the peo- 
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ple in the neighborhood have had little 
if any connection with any church for 
years. The presence of a pastor in their 
homes gives them the assurance that 
the church on the corner is neither just 
a building nor simply an ecclesiastical 
organization but that it is a group in- 
terested in all persons and anxious to 
help them through being a channel for 
them to come to God. The pastor, what- 
ever his failings may be, is the per- 
sonification of religion. There is no 
substitute for ringing doorbells, for 
keeping everlastingly on the job of 
calling at homes. 


In the renewal of St. Stephen’s, em- 
phasis has been laid upon the whole 
field of benevolence. Each Sunday, in 
connection with the announcements, a 
cause of the church-at-large—dea- 
coness work, education, pensions, mis- 
sions, and the like—is discussed for a 
few minutes. In the every-member vis- 
itation particular emphasis was placed 
upon giving to others so that at one 
time the pledges then received covered 
70 per cent of the benevolence budget 
and only 40 per cent of the local. This 
is not to say that St. Stephen’s can 
afford to neglect the upkeep of its local 
work. It is to say that there must be 
faith that, in thinking of others, local 
needs will be met as they arise. The 
cancer of selfishness will ruin any 
church, and to renew a congregation 
that malignancy must be rooted out. 


A LARGE PLACE has been given to ad- 
vertising. Each Saturday a small notice 
appears. in an evening paper. Every 
month a letter goes out to all church 
members and to all families in the 
neighborhood whom the pastor feels 
should be connected with the church. 
The letter is necessarily mimeographed 
but the pastor personally ‘signs each 
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one and frequently adds a postscript. 
These letters. are sent by first-class 
mail, worth-the cost of the added em- 
phasis given by a three-cent stamp. 

There remain other items in the total 
program which have not yet been put 
into effect. One is a schedule of week- 
day projects appealing to all ages and 
emphasizing visual education. How- 
ever, to sum up, there are two prin- 
cipal reasons for the new spirit and 
interest at St. Stephen’s—pastoral work 
and parish benevolence. 


It muST ALWAYS be remembered that 
the success of any church does not de- 
pend primarily on crowds. We have in 
American church circles today a heresy 
called “numerology,” in that we are 
prone to worship numbers. If a thing 
is good or successful, it must neces- 
sarily be big. The Sunday school at St. 
Stephen’s has about 35 children en- 
rolled. There are other Sunday schools, 
many of them, so large that many 
classes have 35 members. From the 
viewpoint of numbers only, St. Ste- 
phen’s seems of small importance. How- 
ever, if individuals, rather than num- 
bers, are seen the picture changes. A 
large proportion of the children at St. 
Stephen’s come from homes which are 
fetid, crowded, vicious and the Sunday 
school is the only connection which 
these children have with anything that 
is decent, law-abiding, loving, God- 
fearing. If some knowledge of a loving 
Saviour can remain with only “one of 
these little ones” in the years to come, 
St. Stephen’s Sunday school will have 
been immeasurably worth while. To 
judge the work of a church mainly by 
numbers is a vicious evil practice. 


THE SALVATION OF THE CITY church 
which has begun to slide downhill lies 
in the vision of its leaders and its peo- 
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ple and the church as a whole. Its lead- 

ers must realize that in any part of any 

city there live those who need the gos- 

pel. Factories and warehouses may 

have crept in but still in scattered 

homes, sometimes on main streets, more 

often in alleys and by-ways, people do 

live. They may not be the same type 

of persons which once made up the 

congregations so far as background, 

economics, nationality, or environment 

are concerned, but they are still people 

“for whom Christ died.” The members 

of the city church must realize that 

though they no longer live in the 
neighborhood, they can by their con- 

tinued membership maintain the church 

and so perform a definite missionary 

work. Neighborhood churches in sub- 

urban areas will always find those 

near by who will give support and who 

have no metropolitan affiliation. The 

church at large should understand that 
in downtown areas there is much op- 

portunity. That means financial sup- 

port. It should not be seen as a dona- 

tion or a gift. It is rather a return, for 

every city congregation has in years 

past supported outlying churches as_ 
they were organized. St. Stephen’s, for | 
example, is the parent of two congrega- | 
tions now strong and successful. 


THE REMOVAL of churches from down- 
town areas which goes on so rapidly 
today is a sad commentary on the truth 
of the verse from Proverbs, “Where 


there is no vision the people perish.” 


Because we have so often and so 
blindly left for what we think are 
greener pastures, men and women and 
children perish for want of the Word 
and Sacraments. With hard work and. 
consecration and vision there is no 


place where people live which does not 


present unbounded opportunities for 
the Kingdom of God. 
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WHAT CAN A GERMAN SAY NOW? Looking upon the awful destruction 
which the Nazi career has wreaked upon the fatherland—and the drab future 
stretching out before a defeated and ruined people—what words can a faith- 
ful pastor speak from his pulpit in Germany today? 


Hans Lilje, one of the bravest and wisest of the younger leaders of the 
German Church, answers this question. Read his great words to the German 
people, condensed from a recent sermon which has been translated by the 


Rev. George Forell. 


The Real Meaning of God’s Hour for Germany 


By HANS LILJE 


It IS MOST DIFFICULT just now to un- 
derstand the inner meaning of our most 
recent past. It will be years before we 
can talk about the meaning of this \war 
for us. 

About that which has come to an end, 
we need waste no words. Our leaders 
have brought this most recent chapter 
of German history to an end in such 
unbelievable wretchedness, shame, and 
cowardice that among men it should no 
longer be mentioned. The grace of God 
may liquidate what has happened, and 
have mercy upon our nation. 

God may grant to our nation men 
who are real men and who are willing 
to do what is right—independent of 
popular favor, envies, hatreds—men 
who take their office from the hand of 
God and feel responsible to Him. 


But For us, who are not statesmen, 
another word is valid. This political 
liquidation is not any easy matter for 
us as citizens. There are people who 
are so dangerously naive that they be- 
lieve the word concerning our past has 
been said in the moment the last pic- 
ture of Hitler has been destroyed and 
the last Nazi leader has been arrested. 
It would be a catastrophe for the 
- Church of Christ to sell out to such a 
cheap interpretation of history, and to 
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imagine that the Church’s task is ful- 
filled as soon as it joins the general 
chorus that condemns the past. The 
main problem is deeper. 

We Germans must learn—as other 
nations may have to learn—that we 
are a people that are guilty of a great 
desertion. The root of our national 
catastrophe is that we deserted God. 

That is.made quite clear by examples 
from our spiritual history. I would 
like to remind you how it looked in- 
side the heads of the “educated” of our 
nation. Look at the average educated 
German of the recent past. What were 
his mental possessions? 

He did not know anything of the 
Bible. He just didn’t know anything. 
Otherwise he would have never been 
able to believe all the nonsense they 
told him about the Old Testament. 

And how did it happen that the word 
of God lost its meaning for the “edu- 
cated” man? He believed he could be 
a Christian no longer because science 
prevented him—whatever this science 
was. He did not know that science 
had progressed far beyond his ignorant 
scruples. He acted as if we lived eter- 
nally in the year 1905, and that the 
history of science did not advance. 


Wuat was insive the head of the 
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average “educated” person when he 
contemplated the technical world? He 
thought the world of technology, with 
its marvelous inventions, miracles, and 
progress has not really left any room 
for the “dear Lord.” We can make 
everything ourselves. Indeed we had 
progressed very far. But you had prac- 
tically to force those so-called educated 
people to see this one simple fact. Man 
had taken everything into his hands. 
We had made inventions never known 
before. Constantly we discovered new 
methods and machines. But one simple 
fact you had to force upon those “edu- 
cated” people—in this new world we 
could destroy and annihilate as never 
before. And now before our eyes un- 
folds a world of ruins and every stone 
exclaims, “This is the world where 
man thought he did not need God.” 

Even the most stupid ought to learn 
his lesson now. Or what shall we say 
about those who said: “The fate of 
Germany depends on our fist”? An en- 
tire nation had to pay for the insane 
idea that one could discharge the living 
God if one so desired. This is what I 
would like to say to the “educated” 
man who believes he has no time for 
the living God. 

And what did this “educated” person 
know about history? What did he let 
them talk him into believing about his- 
tory and race? I would like to mention 
God’s Ten Commandments and ask you 
calmly: As a nation, which of these 
commandments have we not trans- 
gressed? I take only two examples. 
The commandment that in my opinion 
has the most important consequences 
is the Fourth, Honor thy father and 
mother. We lived in a nation where 
it was considered right to follow the 
pagan belief that there are groups more 
powerful and important than the fam- 
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ily. They said: “The education of the — 
children belongs primarily to the state 
and only secondarily to the family.” 
We had to pay heavily for this godless 
doctrine. He who undermines the foun- 
dation at one place undermines the en- 
tire foundation. If the obedience which 
children owe their parents is under- 
mined, it is not surprising if obedience 
to the state is based on weak founda- 
tions. 


BuT LET US LOOK at the Third Com- 
mandment. One can understand that 
without long introductions. What an 
ideal of life was it when people had 
constantly to be kept busy and on the 
run. There was not a Sunday without 
military drill. And you only have to 
rob a nation of its Sunday and you rob 
its soul. It is naive to believe that a 
nation could remain internally and ex- 
ternally healthy without a day of rest. 
It is a groundless naivite to believe 
that. And God announced His claim. 
Many among us have now a very long 
“Sunday,” much longer than we like. 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked.” 

I could say the same concerning the - 
other commandments: The First, “I am 
the Lord Thy God, thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” No earthly God! 
Germany is not our God. It is not 
worthy of a man if he has no other way 
to show his love for his people than by 
saying: “For me there is nothing higher 
than Germany.” The living God is 
higher than our people. Only if I love 
Him can I love my people as a real 
man and a real Christian. You trespass 
against the First Commandment and 
you cannot even honor men in the right 
manner. I can illustrate this easily., 
When it says: We shall fear, love, trust: 
God above all things, it is quite obvious: 
that in the moment when we fail to do 
that, when we stop fearing God above: 
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all things, we start immediately to fear 
the world and earthly authorities. 


BISMARCK SaID—and we have made 
his word a platitude—“We Germans 
fear God and nothing else in this 
world.” Afterward, we have turned 
this word around. We stopped fearing 
God and began to fear human lords 
with trembling and cowardice. A na- 
tion cannot live this way. And when 
we exchange for the fear of God the 
fear of men, freedom disappears. Ser- 
vility then takes the place of freedom. 
If men out of servility are afraid to 
have an opinion contrary to their su- 
periors, when they do not dare to say 
what their conscience tells them—is 
that a nation of men? Above so many 
people hangs the cloud of a terrible 
fear. They say: “We could not talk! 
What would have happened to us?” 
That was blind obedience instead of re- 
sponsibility. People obeyed and obeyed, 
even those who knew that to obey was 
wrong. Men must act responsibly 
through the power of God. 

And we have been punished for an- 
other transgression. He who does not 
face his fellowmen as a free man vac- 
illates between fear of men and con- 
tempt of men. He who lives in obe- 
dience to God knows that he must 
neither fear nor despise a man. We 
did both constantly. Certain human 
groups we despised as we should never 
have despised them, and others we 
feared as we should never have feared 
them. 

And all that was supposed to be 
wonderful and overwhelming. That was 
supposed to surpass the Christian 
faith, and make us really German and 
show us the real life. May God forgive 
us in His grace the guilt that we took 
~ upon ourselves by doing what we did 
and by being silent. I myself have re- 
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solved, in the years that God has 
planned for me, not to stand with those 
whose whole wisdom is to resume 
where they left off in 1932. May God 
help us that we recognize the real rea- 
sons behind all that has come upon us. 


Now A SHORT woRD concerning that 
which lies ahead of us. What 1s ahead 
of us?—an overwhelming situation. 
How difficult it is to talk about the past 
without bitterness. But it is just as 
difficult to speak about the future with- 
out bitterness. What is ahead of us? 
How narrow and poor and insignificant 
is life in Germany going to be? How 
can we restore what has been de- 
stroyed? Are not many going to carry 
for years and years the heavy burdens 
the war thrust upon us? 

And yet I say it is something different 
to be able to look into the future. For 
the first thing that enters our minds 
is this: God has preserved our lives. 
We are here. None of us can accept 
this as a matter of course. 

Perhaps some of you shared my ex- 
perience in the past years. How often 
did I not feel the contrast between the 
wonderful world of God and the world 
of men. I remember many beautiful 
moonlit nights in Berlin—the sirens had 
sounded and, just before the madden- 
ing holocaust began, there were a few 
silent minutes. And I stood and looked 
up to the sky and realized painfully 
the beauty of God’s creation—the glit- 
tering moon and the sparkling stars and 
the indescribable peace of God’s world. 
And then came the buzz of the pursuit 
planes and the searchlights stabbed 
into the night. And then the shells ex- 
ploded and bomb followed bomb. Soon 
the sky was illuminated by fire. You 
could not miss it—the difference. The 
world as it came out of the hands of 
God. and what man: has made of it. 
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Now THAT AT LEAST IS PAST. The sun 
is shining and the sky: is unbelievably 
blue. God’s world goes on from day 
to day. Somewhere in the Psalms we 
read the word of the unending praise 
of the creation. One of the most im- 
pressive words in Scripture, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth His handiwork.” 
That is the creation’s daily song! 

And our forlorn feeling, our worries 
and questions disappear within the 
silent praise of God’s creation. 

And I do not say this to get our minds 
off our problems. I say it so that we 
should learn again how to believe. Let 
us stop talking about “nature” and 
“natural law.” Things don’t just run 
by themselves. Let us open our eyes 
and hearts and understand. He is still 
here who can give us bread. 

The men who promised us bread a 
year ago can’t do that any longer. And 
the people who say today that they 
will see to it that we shall have bread, 
‘have still to prove their ability. But 
the Father in heaven is here. His crea- 
tion goes on, day by day. Turn to the 
living God of heaven and earth. Even 
though things may become very dif- 
ficult, without Him you will be lost 
altogether. 

The fact that God has preserved our 
life is the strongest expression of His 
desire to show mercy. You men who 
have come home from the war, don’t 
forget, God has restored you your life. 
And you women and mothers who with 
your children survived the air-war, 
don’t forget, God preserved your life. 


THE SAME IS TRUE of us whom God 
has saved from other dangers. I know 
it of myself and before the countenance 
of God, that the days that God will let 
me live are not my days but His. And 
that is true for all of us. Let us resolve 
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to subject ourselves to the rule of the 
living God. And dear brothers and sis- 
ters, if we do that, we shall receive at 
once His first gift. He will free us from 
fear. In many cases fear was the most 
terrible aspect of the recent years. 
How many people were afraid—afraid. 
of men and of things—afraid of death 
and dying—afraid of unhappiness. God 
can save us from fear in this world 
of ruins. And I wish I could write this 
into every heart—we can face the com- 
ing day, however difficult it may be— 
without fear. 

I am quite aware that this is the real 
meaning of God’s hour for Germany. — 
And I say it again—not as a man who 
does not know the world, but as a man 
who has seen the world from Chicago 
to Madras and who knows the history 
of mankind. Renounce in this hour 
those things that can only deceive you. 
Do not base your life on a foundation | 
that is uncertain and marshy, but base 
it upon the rock of the Word of the 
living God. You still hear it today. 

IN A PECULIAR SITUATION of Swedish 
history, at the start of this century, | 
Sweden was overrun by a wave of in- | 
dustrialization and was faced by many | 
tensions and dangers. At that time a 
considerable number of students de- 
cided to call their beloved people back 
to the living God. They traveled in 
small groups through their beautiful 
country and proclaimed this watch- 
word—“the people of Sweden, a people 
of God.” 

What would it mean for our people. 
if we would say good-by to all bitter-. 
ness, despair, and resignation, and if. 
those among us who have understood | 
the importance of God’s gift of life 
would join together with one desire 
and watchword—“Tue GrrmMan PEopPLe) 
—A PEOPLE oF Gop.” 
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IT WAS THE MORNING of Thanksgiving 
Day, 1945, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
I lay in bed trying to get over a case 
of influenza. Looking through the daily 
El Mundo I noticed that among other 
places the Condado Beach Hotel was 


announcing a special Thanksgiving Day . 


dinner in the beautiful Fiesta Room 
and, like many another minister no 
doubt, I commented mentally on a na- 
tion that gives thanks from a full 
stomach rather than a full heart. 

The telephone rang. We share the 
phone with Pastor Frank O. Vavrin of 
our English congregation and the call 
was for him, but the conversation 
drifted into my room: “This is the 
Presbyterian Hospital calling to report 
on the autopsy performed this morning 
on your member, D— F—, whom you 
brought to the hospital yesterday and 
who died last night. Death was due to 
malaria, tuberculosis, and starvation.” 

“And starvation”—the words are not 
pleasant, particularly when one per- 
sonally has known the starved person. 
Such cases are known to all our pastors 
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* ..... and Starvation” 


By WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 


"My Wife Will Have Creamed Turkey, 
but | Want Filet Mignon" 


in the West Indies but the doctors 
usually avoid using the word “starva- 
tion”; the word “malnutrition” is less 
depressing and sounds more scientific. 


Day or Tuanxscivinc, Death from 
Starvation! The hospital is also located 
along the swank Condado beach, and 
the backyard slum where D— F— and 
her four little children found shelter is 
not much farther from the hotel, but the 
diners in the Fiesta Room will not be 
disturbed. “To begin with, waiter, make 
it honey dew melon for both.” 

Until less than two months ago D— 
F— had a job as a cook. She was a 
good cook. She earned about $25 a 
month, which was not considered bad. 
On this income she tried to support 
her little ones, the oldest being a boy 
of eleven. Rent, clothes, food for five— 
$25 for the budget! She took ill but 
went right on working; she had to 
have the money. What will her em- 
ployers do now? When they hear the 
news the word “tuberculosis” will per- 
haps make the deepest impression. 
Where are they dining today? In the 
Fiesta Room? “My wife will have 
creamed turkey but I want filet mignon 
myself.” 

The “servant problem” may have 
crept into several conversations in the 
Fiesta Room. Pastor Vavrin from his 
parish experience could speak at length 
about the “servants’ problems” which 
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are far more urgent as a rule. D— F— 
had a problem. From 7 a. m. until about 
8 p. m. she worked on her job. Early 
in the morning and late at night she 
‘kept house for her children—doing 
their laundry and mending, cleaning 
the room, cooking oatmeal to serve 
with bread and tea. And about a dollar 
each month went for church offerings 
and bus fares to take the children to 
the services. Her health broke down. 
It is hard for a family of five to live 
in a modern city in times of inflation 
on 16 cents a day each, even when 
their home is in a congested, tuber- 
culosis-ridden slum. It is hard when 
all depends on a lone frail woman to 
bring home the 16 cents. Sixteen cents 
would not buy a quart of milk for the 
baby. Nor would 16 cents pay for the 
dessert in the Fiesta Room. “Pumpkin 
pie for both of us. With whipped 
cream? Fine!” 


D— F— was A MEMBER of the Lu- 
theran Church in Puerto Rico although 
in her native island of Tortola she had 
been raised a Methodist. A wayward 
girl, many of her troubles had come 
from her own false steps. However, she 
had come to this city to make a new 
start and she had kept faith with her 
high resolve. Her pastor and fellow- 
members encouraged her and helped 
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both spiritually and materially. Her 
church was the only institution to take 
an interest in the case but the need 
was greater than the aid. Government 
agencies were sorry, they said. D— F— 
was thankful for all that her church 
did. She would have loved to go to the 
Thanksgiving service, leading her little 
ones into the usual pew at the rear 
where she could care best for her baby. 
But things went wrong and she died 
on the eve of the day appointed for 
giving thanks to God. And the post 
mortem verdict’was: “Malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and starvation.” 

Now there are four. By the end of 


the year they will be sent to St. Thomas © | 


or Tortola and scattered among rel- 
atives or friends. Their future is un-~ 


certain except in one sense. They are || 


certain to know the pinch of poverty. 
Only two are old enough to remember — 
long the hunger they knew when they 
lived with their mother but they are. 
likely to feel its gnawings again. Any 
of these children may carry in his lungs 

the germs of the mother’s tuberculosis. _ 


~ 


Any one of them, if the pattern of life © 


bat 


does not change radically for the poor | 
of these islands, may follow in the | 
mother’s steps some day and die a’ 


death of “malaria, tuberculosis, and 
starvation.” 


rh 


“Spurgeon, the great preacher, had a story about one of his fellow 
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ministers who went to the house of a poor old woman with a contri- 
bution of money for the payment of her rent. He knocked again and 
again, but failed to get any response. Nevertheless, the old woman 
was all the time within, and her explanation afterwards was, ‘I heard 
the knocking, but I thought it was the man come to ask for the rent. 

“We have all heard this knocking at the door. We have been hear- 
ing it all our lives through. ... He who stands at the door has come 
with a gift, but we are so ready to think he has come for a payment. 
The knock is the Saviour’s knock, but we are so ready to think it a 
taskmaster’s.” —JouN Batis 
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The Reinbrechts Remember 


By FRED J. FIEDLER 


Missionaries Interned in China Through the War Are Faithful to 
Their Chinese Friends for Whom They Suffered in Christ's Name 


SOON AFTER PEARL Harsor, American 
missionaries in Japanese-occupied areas of 
China were interned. Among them were 
the Rev. and Mrs. Charles Reinbrecht and 
their two daughters. 

The years passed with agonizing slow- 
ness for these imprisoned Americans. 
When the day of liberation at last came, 
Missionary Reinbrecht took the first op- 
portunity to send his family home be a 
rest. He himself would stay in China\ he 
said. There was much to be done in 
Tsingtao in protecting the interests of the 
Mission, and in arranging for continuation 
of the work. 

Mrs. Reinbrecht and her daughters ar- 
rived home in Souderton, Pa., in Novem- 
ber. Jubilant crowds of Chinese people 
filled the railroad stations and shouted 
their greetings as the train which took 
American missionaries from the civilian 
internee camp at Weihsien proceeded on 
its way to Tsingtao, she recalled as she 
told friends the story of the day of libera- 
tion. The Chinese were happy on their 
own behalf, and also for China’s good 
friends, the missionaries. 

Describing the days of imprisonment, 
Mrs. Reinbrecht said that “one of the most 
trying experiences was the suspicion with 
which Japanese officials looked upon mis- 
sionaries. The fact that “we received 
money from America for educational and 
hospital work among the Chinese had only 
one explanation from them. 


“This money must come from the gov- 


ernment and therefore missionaries were 
in the pay of the United States to send 
information secretly by Chinese runners. to 
Chungking. That money had been con- 


‘tributed by good people in America be- 


cause of their love of God and their fellow 
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Rey. and Mrs. Charles Reinbrecht and 
Daughters 


men was inconceivable to the Japanese. 

“Another hardship for us,” Mrs. Rein- 
brecht stated, “was the discovery that 
there were spies even in the midst of the 
civilian internees in the camp. We had 
to be very careful in all our conversation. 
Any time something which we might say 
could be overheard by an informer and 
passed on in who knows what strange form 
which would be interpreted as subversive.” 

A committee of nine was organized 
among the internees and this committee 
was responsible to the Japanese com- 
mandant for the orderly administration of 
the camp. Everybody had some work to 
do. School was conducted for the children 
and recreation was planned for all. Dis- 
cipline was maintained. Sanitation was 
strictly supervised. 

Asked if any effect was noticeable of 
Christian influence on Japanese guards or 
officials, Mrs. Reinbrecht replied: “The 
Japanese kept asking us why the Chinese 
people loved us and did not love them. 
Later they began to admit that their harsh 
treatment of the Chinese was a mistake.” 
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The religious activities of the camp were 
conducted without interference or ques- 
tion by the authorities. In addition to a 
fellowship service to which everybody 
was invited, various smaller services were 
conducted on Sundays for denominational 
groups. “At the fellowship service,” Mrs. 
Reinbrecht said, “the singing of hymns was 
a principal feature, but after a time a 
preaching period was introduced. At first 
the worldly and indifferent, who had no 
care for the Church or for religion, would 
leave the assembly during the preaching 
period. But later it was noticed that these 
people did not leave. They accepted the 
preaching of the Word.” 

At a farewell reception to the mission- 
aries before they sailed from Shanghai on 
a United States warship, the mayor, Mr. 
Woo, said: “We say good-by to our mis- 
sionary friends, but we hope it will not 
be for long. We want you to go home and 
see your people and get well and strong. 
Then we want you to come back. China 
needs you and wants you.” 

“China is receptive to the preaching of 


It takes at least two to make a good sermon: The preacher and 


the hearer. 


f “The case of Christianity, or this thing of becoming a Christian, 
is like every radical cure—one postpones it as long as possible.” 


In an Ohio city the high school students competed in a prize 
essay contest on the subject: “What punishment should be meted 
out to Adolph Hitler?” The contest was won by a 16-year-old negro 
girl whose thesis was: “Give him a black skin and put him down in 


any American community.” 


“Five years ago I came to believe in the doctrine of Christ, and 
my whole life underwent a sudden transformation. . . . My condition 
was like that of a man who goes forth on some errand, and suddenly 
on the way decides that the matter is of no importance and returns 
home. What was at first on his right hand is now on his left and what 
was on his left hand was now on his right. . . . The direction of my 
life and my desires were completely changed; good and evil had 


changed places.” 
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the Gospel,” Mrs. Reinbrecht affirmed with 
deep conviction. “The message of the 
mayor of Shanghai, and the joyous wel- 
come of the people when we were released 
are just some of the many indications. All 
during the war our Chinese Christians 
were faithful. Pastors had to teach school 
to earn a living but along with their school 
duties they also continued to carry on 
their religious work. People gathered to 
worship and to pray. Everywhere the 
people are asking when the missionaries 
will come back.” 

The missionaries join with the people 
of China in a plea for help to a nation 
which has suffered extremely. “To know 
the Chinese people is to love them,” Mrs. 
Reinbrecht averred. “The best way to 
show our love for them is to share with 
them the greatest gift, Christ our Saviour. 
China is open to the Gospel as never be- 
fore. We have a great future in China. 
We have won the good will of the multi- 
tudes and of people in high places. Our 
hope is that our Church may measure up: 
in a big way to her responsibilities.” : 


: 


—Soren Kierkegaard 


~—Tolstoi, My Religion 
The Luthera 


Praying in Public 


By MARJORY BRACHER 


"Leading in Prayer" is a Normal and Natural Part of Christian 
Life. It should Be Done Fearlessly, and Thoughtfully. 


ONE OF THE MOST PAINFUL EXPERIENCES 
in the life of many a Christian is, that 
of trying to pray in public. en 
avoiding it is painful. The feeling per- 
sists that we should pray, that any 
really good Christian ought to be able 
to pray without stumbling over simple 
words. Not only are we embarrassed 
before our friends. There is the sense 
of shame before God, shame for our 
halting tongues, our shaking knees, and 
for the meagerness of our petitions. 

For the frightened self-conscious be- 
ginner the whole business is a problem. 
What to say, how to say it, even how 
to begin the prayer, and how to end it. 
Worst of all is the listening audience. 

That old expression “lead in prayer” 
is a good one. I wish we took it more 
literally. Public prayer should never 
be one person talking and 25 listening. 
Rather it is 26 praying, their prayers 
guided by the voice of one. 

It would be easy to forget the rest 
of the group if we could do like the 
woman I saw and heard at a popular 
downtown “gospel” meeting. The time 
for prayer was announced. Immediately 
the Babel arose, dozens of voices pray- 
ing at once. This woman closed her 
‘eyes, stuck a finger in each ear and 
launched forth in a loud and fervent 
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voice. Such prayer as that is really 
private, though done so publicly, and 
had better be made at home. 

The prayers we are called on to make 
publicly are not private and personal. 
Neither are they spoken to the audi- 
ence. A lot of our self-consciousness 
will disappear if we can get the proper 
conception of what we are trying to do. 


PRAYER IS ALWAYS ADDRESSED TO Gop. 
This is the most important thing to re- 
member. When you pray in public try 
thinking of it this way: 

Here is our small group of believers 
and workers. For a moment we are 
standing before the throne of God, and 
I am the one who is to speak. For these 
people who stand with me, I am to say 
to God the things they would like to 
say. It is my turn to say what is in the 
hearts of us all. I am to tell God that 
we long to do His will. I am the one 
to ask the forgiveness we all crave. 
Today it is my voice that must speak 
the praise, claim the blessings, present 
the petitions. I am speaking to God 
for the whole group. 

Try to feel that you are facing God, 
talking to Him only. Think of the other 
members of your group as standing be- 
hind you, while you act as their spokes- 
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man. When you are able to do this, 
half the battle is won. 

A small amount of attention and 
study will solve the other problems of 
praying in public. Some are afraid of 
the “language of prayer,” thinking it a 
special language, unnatural and foreign 
to ordinary people. The language of 
prayer requires one thing, sincerity. 

One woman asked, “Why must I say 
thee and thou when I pray? I don’t 
like to.” There is no such require- 
ment. We need to use words that are 
easy and natural. There is, however, 
this to be said about the older pro- 
noun forms. Something is lacking in 
our relationship to God if we feel no 
awe before Him, no wish for a means 
of showing Him more reverence and 
respect than we feel for any other be- 
ing. To reserve a special word to use 
in addressing Him becomes something 
we want to do, not must. It is an act 
of worship in itself, like Moses taking 
off his shoes at the burning bush. 


Do Not BE TIMID about using words 
to which you are not accustomed in 
everyday speech. The use of “thee” 
and its related pronouns is easy. Any- 
one familiar with the Bible cannot find 
it difficult. Reading prayers such as 
those in the Common Service Book 
would be a help. 

There is no need to worry about the 
verb endings, e.g., “wouldst,” “know- 
est,” “giveth.” They too can be learned. 
But in simple straightforward prayers 
these more difficult forms are not neces- 
sary. There is no need to say, “We 
pray that Thou wouldst give us,” when 
we can just as well say “give us.” 

It is not necessary to begin our pray- 
ers with a string of adjectives or 
modifying phrases. “O God” is prob- 
ably the commonest opening. “Blessed 
Lord,” “O Lord Jesus Christ,” “Dear 
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Lord,” are proper at any time. We can- 
not do better than the simple “Our 
Father” which Jesus taught. 

Terminating a prayer offers more 
difficulties. The desire to work around 
to a graceful or beautiful ending has led 
to long-windedness more than once. 
There is nothing wrong with simply 
saying “Amen” when you have finished. 
If this seems too abrupt, “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” is a good closing. 
The longer doxology of the collects in 
the Common Service Book is too 
cumbersome and formal for ordinary 
use. 


THE PRAYER OF THANKS is a good one 
for a beginner. Try to think of new 
things to be thankful for, as a group 
as well as individually. Penitence must 
be expressed sometimes. And do not 
forget the desire to do God’s will. 

A good way to incorporate praise 
into the short prayer is to use a mod- 
ifying phrase just before the petition. 
Here are three examples: “O Lord, 
our refuge from the storm, hide us—” 
“O Lord, whose way is perfect, help 
us—”’ “O God, the sure defense of all 
who trust in thee, we beseech—” 

When you are leading in prayer do 
not forget the common fears: failure, 
loneliness, sickness, the future, old 
age, death. And when you make peti- 
tions, be specific. God wants us to 
name our needs, our desires. Your 
Sunday school, your League or other 
group has very definite problems and 
goals. Name them. It is not enough 
to pray only, “Thou knowest our needs 
better than we do.” That is very true, 
but it is also a very lazy way of pray- 
ing. | 

Practice writing prayers. It is good 
devotional exercise that will help you 
pray in public and will improve your 
private prayers too. 
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BE PREPARED. Praying isn’t pulling a 
rabbit out of a hat. There is no reason 
why you should expect to pray satis- 
factorily on three seconds notice. If it 
is the custom to have sentence prayers 
at your committee meetings, have your 
prayer ready. Ten to one, those sen- 
tence prayers have been much the 
same year after year. You can pray 
for the many needs that have been 
neglected, or give thanks for blessings 
that others are unmindful of. If you 
know it is quite possible you may be 
asked to say grace before a meal, be 
prepared. 

This works the other way too. If you 
are chairman or leader it is aealy 
courteous to notify others well ahead 
of time when you are expecting them 
to offer prayer. 

If you are conducting devotions and 
plan to follow the Bible reading or 
hymn with prayer, write your prayer, 
the best you can write. Lay it in your 
Bible or hymnal and read it. There is 
no more virtue in the so-called free 
prayer than in the one prepared with 
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great thought and care. 

If panic seizes you a few minutes be- 
fore you are to pray, open a Bible or 
hymnal. Your eye is sure to light on 
words that will suggest something for 
you to say if your own words have fled 
for the moment. At any rate it will 
calm your fears and take your thoughts 
away from yourself. 

Short prayers are always better than 
long ones. It is not necessary to cover 
the world. Sincerity and simplicity are 
prime requisites. Fluency and polish 
should be the least of our concerns 
when we address our Father. 


INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE with the 
Bible is the best school for prayer. 
Gradually it will become easy and nat- 


ural to use such phrases as, “Thou art 


my help and deliverer,” “Many are thy 


‘wonderful works,” “In the shadow of 


thy wings,” “My rock and fortress.” 

As children of God, we are intended 
for prayer, and we can depend upon 
it that we will be taught of the Holy 
Spirit, “exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” 


“People are not as confident as they were twenty-five years ago 
in denouncing what they called the ‘sin-obsession’ of Christianity. 
Indeed, the generation which has kicked St. Augustine out at the 
front door because of his intolerable doctrine of original sin and total 
corruption has had to meet Freud coming in at the back with his - 
doctrines of libido and the id. If you prefer this new and fashionable 
terminology to the older language of the hymnbooks and the confes- 
sions—so be it. Terms are never sacrosanct; they are never any more 


than labels. . 


. . What matters is the fact to which the label is at- 


tached. Moral evil is a fact which the realist cannot ignore.” 


—J. S. WHALE 


Many persons do not understand that the italicized words in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible are words supplied by the translator 
to complete the sense. One preacher once read them as if they were 
italicized for emphasis. If he really thought that, he must have been 
puzzled when he came to I Kings 13:27, “And he spake to his sons, 
saying, Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him.” 
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St. Paul Writes 
About Divorce 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


PAUL BEGINS THIS SECTION of his let- 
ter by giving a summary of his posi- 
tion. He reports that (in view of the 
circumstances the Corinthian Chris- 
tians faced) it is probably better for 
them not to marry. Although marriage 
is good, it is not essential to the full 
development of personality. If, how- 
ever, a Christian marries, there should 
be no morbid evasion of sexual im- 
pulses. 

With Verse 10 Paul faces another as- 
pect of the marriage problem, its failure 
as revealed in divorce. He begins by 
a reminder of the teaching of our Lord. 
There was urgent need for such teach- 
ing. Greek, Roman, and even Jewish 
attitudes toward divorce were as lax 
as those of contemporary America. 
Then, and now, great numbers had 
ceased to regard divorce as evil, but 
accepted it as a convenience. Against 
this tide, our Lord (and His Apostle) 
asserts the perfect divine will: mar- 
riage is to be unbroken. Christ is not 
a lawgiver when He asserts this prin- 
ciple, for He does not legislate. Every 
effort should be made to establish every 
marriage upon the most secure Chris- 
tian foundation. It is best to solve the 
problem before it arises, by careful and 
frank teaching of young people before 
they “fall in love” and by continued 
pastoral care and counsel. Christians 
should know God’s will about marriage 
and seek earnestly to fulfill it. 


A GENERAL MORAL PRINCIPLE, however, 
must be applied to specific situations, 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the seventh chapter of | Corinthians, 


St. Paul analyzes marriage problems, 


especially the question of divorce. Read 
| Corinthians 7:8-24 before studying this 


article. 


and this Paul now proceeds to do. For 
this he has no direct word of Christ. 
He must therefore draw on “the mind 

of Christ” as it had been formed in 

him by the Holy Spirit. Paul did not 

approve of mixed marriages (Christian 

with unbeliever) as he makes clear in 

verse 39 and II Cor. 6:14, but he must 

face the fact that such marriages ex-_ 
isted. What was to be done about, 
them? Paul urges that such marriages 
be maintained and if possible made 
Christian. 

The unbelieving mate and the chil- 
dren born of the union have a better: 
chance of becoming Christian than do 
others who have no such intimate con-. 
tact with Christianity. The merging of! 
personalities which Paul has recog-. 
nized as a vital result of the marriage: 
relationship may have blessed results. | 
A notable illustration in our own day 
is the home of China’s Chiang Kai- 
shek who was won to Christ through 
his wife and her family. Paul’s teach- 
ing here should prevent our accepting 
Verses 2 and 9 as expressing more than 
a portion of the meaning of marriage: 
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SOMETIMES, CONTRARY to God’s intent, 


-marriage fails. When our Lord speaks 


of divorce as permitted in the law of 
Moses (Matt. 19:3-9), He says it does 


not represent the will of God. It was a 


condescension to sinful humanity. And 
when He recognizes adultery as de- 


P| stroying marriage, He does not admit 


divorce as being in accord with God’s 
will. It may be inescapable, but only 
because of man’s sinful nature. Man 
makes the fulfillment of God’s will im- 
possible. Christians must, then, main- 
tain the principle of life-long unbroken 
marriage, and hold that divorce is both 
the result of sin and a sin itself. 
Having recognized it as sin, we must 
deal with that sin, as with all oer 
so that the sinner may be converted 
and restored. The Christian attitude 
is not that of shock and horror, but of 
sympathy and healing. Each case must 
be dealt with individually. An attempt 
should be made to evaluate respon- 
sibility, for rarely if ever is either party 
wholly “innocent.” Those who desire 
to remarry should be counseled con- 
cerning serious responsibilities that are 
involved. And, as the Committee of 
Social and Moral Welfare of the South- 
ern Presbyterians reported recently, 
“It is possible that persons who, in days 
of spiritual blindness, married hastily 
and have been divorced, but who, in 


- penitence for that mistake, now hon- 


estly desire to establish a Christian 
home, should have an opportunity to 
do so under the sanction of the church.” 


Frew PROTESTANT TEACHERS since the 
days of Luther and Calvin have 
doubted that Verse 15 means that 
malicious desertion dissolves a mar- 
riage and opens the way for a marriage 
that shall be “in the Lord” (Verse 39). 
A Christian who has been given “the 


peace of God” in his heart may seek 
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corresponding peace in his external 
relations. 

Paul’s next statement (Verse 16) has 
been interpreted in two ways. If linked 
directly with Verse 15, it means that 
the Christian who has done his best to 
convert his marriage into a Christian 
relation but has failed may console 
himself with the knowledge that there 
is no assurance that even a lifetime 
of association will win the unbelieving 
partner to Christ. However, if this 
verse be joined with Verses 12-14, it 
would give additional encouragement 
to the Christian as he seeks to make 
the best of a bad situation. Either in- 
terpretation fits Paul’s line of thought. 
Paul did not come to destroy existing 
marriages any more than he meant to 
upset other social relationships by 
violence (Verse 17). 


But THE CHRISTIANITY which Paul 
taught is the silent force of a seedling 
that splits solid rock with the unceasing 
pressure of its life, rather than the 
boisterous force of dynamite. Paul re- 
turned a slave to the master from whom 
he had run away, but simultaneously 
planted a seed (Philemon 16) that de- 
stroyed slavery. Luther, too, was will- 
ing to retain many ecclesiastical and 
liturgical practices that he disliked, be- 
cause of his confidence that Evangelical 
preaching would eventually root out 
whatever was unworthy. This he may 
well have learned from Paul. 

Some Jewish Christians were 
ashamed of circumcision, the bodily 
token of their old faith, and sought to 
have it removed (compare I Macc. 
1:15). Some Christians, of Gentile 
birth, sought circumcision to be like 
their Jewish brethren. Paul discour- 
ages both (Verse 19) though with less 
vigor than in Galatia where the issue 
was acute, “Keeping the command- 
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ments of God” clearly means, to him, 
“faith which worketh by love” (Gal. 
5:6) and being “a new creature” (Gal. 
6:15). 

Even the place which a man occupied 
in the social structure when he became 
a Christian should not be violently 
altered (Verse 20). The slave should 
use his slave status to show forth the 
glory of Christ. As should the free man 
in his. What do these things matter to 
the Christian? The Christian slave is 
“the Lord’s freedman” (not “freeman,” 
as in the King James translation) and 
the Christian free man “is Christ’s 
slave.” “Ye are bought with a price,” 
and with a backward glance at the 
problem of leadership in Corinth he 
adds, “Be not ye the slaves of men.” 
The immature need guidance and the 
inexperienced benefit by the wisdom of 


CLASSROOM 
Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


When plans for some routine educa- 
tional activity fail to work, many congre- 
gations simply give up. Other congrega- 
tions keep on planning and working until 
they find a way. Cases in evidence are 
given below. 

In the territory of the Manitoba Synod 
there are hundreds of Lutherans living in 
places far remote from any Lutheran con- 
gregation or Sunday school. “How can we 
reach these people with Christian teach- 
ing?” was the question that faced the 
Manitoba congregations. The routine an- 
swer would have been the Sunday school, 
but this was not workable. Did the synod 
give up? Not Manitoba. Under the lead- 
ership of Miss Eleanore Gillstrom they 
began the Sunday School by Mail. Today 
more than 350 boys and girls scattered all 
over western Canada are studying the 
same lessons as other children, but by 
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their elders, but they must take care 
that their capacity for mature self-de- 
termination is not destroyed. 


WirH A REPETITION of his principle 
that we are to serve God in whatever 
condition we are, whether in a mixed 
marriage, circumcision or slavery, Paul 
concludes. The importance, however, 
of this “aside” can be seen in the fact 
that it provided Luther with the basis 
for his teaching concerning the inher- 
ent holiness of all professions. » 


You might borrow your pastor’s 
copy of the 1930 Minutes of the ULCA 
and read the report of Marriage and 
Divorce (pp. 103-112); also read these 
Bible passages: 

Deut. 24:1-4; Matt. 19:3-9; Matt. 5: 
27-32; Philemon 1-25; Mark 10:2-12; 
Ezra 10:10-19, 44; I Pet. 3:1-11. 


mail, The school is increasing in enroll- 
ment every week. 

St. Mark’s congregation in Asheville, 
N. C., wanted a vacation church school 
last summer. All of the teachers were 
working. Prospects for the school were 
very dark, but the congregation did not 
give up. Someone proposed that a school 
be held at night. No one had ever heard 
of a vacation church school at night, but 
it worked. The teachers were secured and 
there was even a good adult class. 

Lack of released time, and all the other 
problems which face some who attempt 
the weekday church school, did not stop 
Christ Church, Lewisburg, Pa. Every 
Wednesday night they have what is known 
as Church Night. It amounts to a night 
weekday church school for all ages. 

Initiative, originality, consecration, and 
work made these projects successful. Per- 
haps you have done something unusual. 
Tell us about it. Write—Classroom, care 
of THE LUTHERAN. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


MRS. LATHROP MAKES HERSELF AT HOME 


THE TINY FRONT lawn with its white- 
draped shrubbery seemed all dressed 
up to greet the new year. As I looked 
out the window, I felt I must dress up 
to the view. I wrapped my gayest tur- 
ban around my head, then added a 
sprig of holly to my lapel. 

Prince was running around in circles. 
He knew very well that I was going out. 
“Stop acting so puppy-ish,” I laughed. 
“You're getting to be a big dog now. 
You must develop some dignity.” Prince 
only laughed, a tongue-lolling dog’s 
laugh. He looked so comical I n- 
dered again how anyone could be afraid 
of him. Yet there was no doubt that 
Mrs. Robins’ fear had been genuine. 

“Perhaps she was frightened by a 
bird-dog in her youth,’ Mark had sug- 
gested. Joan, sometimes very literal- 
minded, had objected. “Her name 
wasn’t Robins when she was young.” 


MarK SNIFFED. But I noticed a 
slightly worried look on Jerry’s face. 
I had a feeling that my usually easy- 
going husband was about to hand down 
one of his iron-clad verdicts. He’s as 
fond of the dog as the rest of us are. 
Nevertheless, if he believed that any 


_ fear of Prince was keeping people from 


coming freely to the parsonage, His 


_ Majesty would have to go. 


Certainly nothing had kept them 
away over the holiday season. I 
thought with pleasure of the steady 
stream of people in and out of the 
house in the past week or two. 

As Mark summed it up, “It’s as if 
each person felt responsible for getting 
dad to come to Eastwick and wants to 
be sure we all like it here. They were 
friendly in Bordenville, but nothing 


like this.” 


“That’s the difference between being 
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in a new congregation and in one where 
the pastor is an accepted part of the 
landscape,” Jerry grinned. 

“People were nice to us in Borden- 
ville,” Joan broke in. “I don’t see why 
you say things like that.” 


“OF COURSE, THEY WERE,” Mark an- 
swered. “But this is different. It’s like 
being company, instead of family.” 

Funny how many things can run 
through your mind quickly. I felt very 
much at home in my new surroundings 
as I stepped out into the snow. On the 
lawn next door, little Jimmy Norman 
was trying to make a snowman with- 
out much success. Prince made a flying 
dash and toppled Jimmy and his work 
of art into one white heap. 

For a moment the little face under 
the green cap was entirely expression- 
less, while its owner decided whether 
to laugh or cry. Laughter won and he 
stumbled after the dog through the 
snow. 

“Here, you bad dog, let me put your 
leash on you.” I snapped the metal 
clasp on his collar. 

“Can I go for a walk with you?” 

“If your mother says you may. I’m 
going down to the store.” 


¢ 
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Dororuy Norman waved gratefully 
from the doorway ... her curls tousled, 
her housecoat a gay protest against life 
without Jim, Sr. “If you’re sure he 
won’t be a nuisance!” 

At the corner where the new auto 
highway rockets off toward Central 
City, and the quiet suburban street 
wanders down toward our local shop- 
ping district, Prince had very definite 
ideas about where he wanted to go. 

“He wants to cross the highway and 
go down to the park, the way we did 
_ last week with Mark and Joan,” Jimmy 
explained. 

Chilton Parkway would be beautiful 
in the new-fallen snow. I was tempted 
to forget my shopping and race off with 
my two companions. Then common 
sense, that dull but kindly gift of the 
forties, pointed out that the snow would 
be over the tops of my galoshes. 

“Come on,” I said, half to the dog, 
half to myself. 

Outside the super-market I tied 
Prince to a “No Parking” standard. 
“Stay right with him, Jimmy. I won’t 
be long.” 


BRISKLY I SEIZED A CART and headed 
for the fruit and produce. I couldn’t 
carry much, but I did want some of the 
lovely grapefruit Mrs. Hedges had 
mentioned. 

The woman ahead of me smiled and 
I recognized Mrs. Robins. She was look- 
ing at apples. “Fifteen cents a pound!” 

“Terrific,” I agreed. “I understand 
your son is home.” 

“Yes, he got home New Year’s Eve.” 
Her dark eyes sparkled and beneath 
the matronly padding I caught a 
glimpse of the pretty girl she must 
have been. “Melvin and I spent so 
much time together while he was grow- 
ing up that sometimes I’ve wondered 
which of us was the older. Being the 
man of the family ages a youngster, 
though I tried not to shift too much 
responsibility to his shoulders after my 
husband died. The only worry he’s 
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ever given me was during those awful 
months that he was in the Pacific.” 

“And that’s over now!” 

“My boy is safe, thank God. Melvin’s 
no better than lots of other boys, I 
guess, and I know I am not as good as 
lots of other mothers. Perhaps the dear 
Lord knows how much I need him.” 

A super-market hardly seemed the 
place to be discussing the why’s and 
wherefore’s of God’s providence. I 
smiled a sympathetic agreement and 
moved on. 


WHEN I sTEPPED OUTSIDE, I found my 
friends each eating a lollypop. “Mr. 
Hedges came along and bought me five 
at the drug store,’ Jimmy explained. 
“T took one and gave one to Prince. 
That leaves one for Joan and one for 
Mark and—well, do you think you and 
Pastor Lathrop could share one?” 

“That’s very kind of you, Jimmy, but | 
I think I might keep it till sometime 
when the little boy who lives next door 
gets very, very hungry for a lollypop.” 

Jimmy flashed an appreciative smile 
in my direction. We started home in 
silence, the small boy absorbed in his 
candy, I in my thoughts. ) 

Mrs. Robins had been so sure, so very | 
sure that Melvin had been returned | 
to her for a special reason. “The dear 
Lord knows how much I need him.” 
Hadn’t the Millands needed their son 
just as much? How can we be sure 
just how the pattern is being woven, 
and why? 

As we approached the Sullivans’ 
house I noted the fact absently, but I 
was too much absorbed to pay any at- 
tention to the cat sunning herself on 
the snow-free railing. Not so Prince. 
With a sudden leap, he pulled at the 
leash. My feet went out from under 
me. Down I sat, packages spraying in 
every direction. 

And as I wondered whether or not I 
was hurt, I found myself repeating hys- 
terically, “Sit right down and make 
yourself at home.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Easy-going Christians 

As a superintendent of a good-sized 
Sunday school, I am having my troubles 
in securing and keeping enough teachers 
to operate the school. Other leaders in 
our congregation complain that people 
don’t want to serve on committees or to 
hold offices. The pastor says it is hard 
to get men to serve on the council. Many 
want only to sit on the sidelines and make 
wisecracks and criticisms about what is 
being done. Their motto is, “Let George 
dowiin. 

Church work seems much epee 
10 years ago. What has happened? at 
can we do? 


Some church members have always 
seemed to have a little religion of their 
own—worshiping the gods of ease, in- 
difference, and indulgence. Godless 
reading matter, profit-hungry movies 
which exploit man’s baser inclinations, 
newspaper featuring of sordid phases 
of life, the utter emptiness of many 
radio programs, the brutalizing influ- 
ence of almost everything connected 
with war, too much money in the 
hands of some people, poverty in other 
cases, long working hours, destructive 
influences in some industrial plants, 
misunderstanding of the meaning of 
science, and a general neglect of Chris- 
tian faith and ideals have wrought 
havoc with the inner and outer life of 
many persons, even numerous church 
members. Such a combination is 
enough to wreck any but the most 
robust Christian lives. 

There are church members who try 
to make religion a purely personal and 
private matter, disconnected from the 
communion of saints, kingdom build- 
ing, teaching children, guiding young 
people, or anything else which requires 
effort of body or mind. They wish to 
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crawl into their shells and hibernate. 

The problem with them is one of 
motivation or inspiration, A_ living 
Christian faith is the strongest motiva- 
tion known. If that is weak there is 
little that we may expect in the way 
of worthy action or service. Every- 
thing that can be done to strengthen 
faith will tend toward a solution of this 
problem. 

With many people it is necessary to 
have interview after interview in or- 
der to bring them a sense of the need 
and a vision of the possibilities of 
Christian service. Some respond readily 
to the suggestion of one in whom they 
have confidence. 

Large-scale refusal of church mem- 
bers to help do the church’s work 
means the suicide of the Christian 
church. It cannot live and serve with- 
out a great deal of volunteer service. 
Do Christians believe in the church 
sufficiently to make it a going concern? 
Will they put into it their strength, 
talents, and time, as well as their 
money and their prayers? 


Religion and conflicts 

Is there any connection between re- 
ligion and success or finding happy ad- 
justments to the difficulties of life? 


Success, in terms of financial re- 
turns, is certainly not an inevitable 
outcome of Christian ‘living. The op- 
posite is often the case. 

Inner conflicts, frequently resulting 
from unfortunate experience of the re- 
cent or remote past, are the causes of 
numerous conflicts with the outside 
world. Many psychiatrists regard re- 
ligious faith as an essential in resolving 
such conflicts, for religious faith is of 
mighty influence in harmonizing one’s 
whole being. 
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Lutheran History 


Lutherans in Canada. By Valdemar J. Eylands. 
Lutheran Synod in North America. 330 pages. $3. 

For many years Lutherans in Canada have lamented the fact that no one had 
written and published the story of the Church in this country. Parts of that story had 
been offered to sections of the Church in connection with congregational and institu- 
tional events. The most ambitious and interesting volume was Pastor Roth’s “Acadia 
and the Acadians,” which did tell the Nova Scotia story up to that time. The Rev. C. R. 


Published by the Icelandic Evangelical 


Cronmiller of the Canada Synod did con- 
siderable research work, and published in 
the church press a series of articles deal- 
ing with early events. Recently Dr. Kleiner 
of the faculty of the Lutheran College and 
Seminary has published a series of articles 
on Canadian Lutheran history in the of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Synod. Pastor 
Eylands and the Icelandic Synod are to be 
congratulated on what has been accom- 
plished by them. 

Lutherans in Canada is, as the title im- 
plies, not so much a general history of the 
Lutheran Church in Canada as it is, in 
the words of the author, “a brief account 
of the great immigration movements in the 
18th and 19th centuries which brought 
hundreds of thousands of Lutherans from 
Germany and Scandinavia, as well as from 
the United States, into this Dominion, 
and of their efforts to plant and perpetuate 
the church of their fathers.” The book has 
an Introduction by Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
president, United Lutheran Church. 

In addition to the introduction and a 
foreword by the author, the book has 12 
chapters, a bibliography, and register. The 
subjects of the chapters are: Historical 
and Doctrinal Background; ‘The . Nova 
Scotia Synod; The Canada Synod; The 
Icelandic Synod; The Manitoba Synod; 
The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
The American Lutheran Church; The 
Norwegian Lutheran Church; The Augus- 
tana Synod; The United Danish Church; 
The Lutheran Free Church; The Missouri 
Synod. There are 87 illustrations. 

N. WILLison 
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Help for Pastor-Teacher 


The Minister Teaches Religion. By Frank A. 
Lindhorst. Abingdon Cokesbury. 125 pages. $I. 

This book is important. It is the first 
real volume in the field, and the field is: 
significant. If there is need for Christian 
revival, and if education is a method of: 
any worth at all, the minister must teach, 
with maximum effectiveness. 

Lindhorst’s volume can help. It is asabien 
Every chapter contains at least one idea. 
for any pastor to put to work, and there, 
are twelve chapters. 

The underlying theory is abreast of the 
best. In Chapter I the author contrasts’ 
the so-called “old” and “new.” Rightly, 
he shows that the “new” has been used | 
by the best teachers of all times, including | 
the great Teacher. He adopts that educa- | 
tional approach and holds it steadily 
throughout. 

The author writes simply, and the. 
reader must not be deceived into thinking» 
the gift is poor because the ves is 
plain. 

There is but one genuine cause for 
lament—brevity. Here, there; éverywhere, 
one wants a paragraph or section to be. 
added. Perhaps, though, a bigger book 
might not be as useful; especially since it 
could not:sell for the price. 

All in all, here is another volume which 
a pastor must show good cause for failing | 
to buy. It can do things for his teaching 
ministry if he will take a chapter a month 
for earnest study and definite action! 

: - RateH D, Hem 
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| In writing the paragraphs which are 
the contribution of Across the Desk in 
the first issue of another year, it was 
necessary to date the manuscript and 
thereby face the fact of a new year’s 
arrival. Appraisal of the possibilities 
and probabilities of A. D. 1946 must 
deal with forces and conditions now 
seen as through a glass darkly, if seen 
at all. We do not recall a first issue’s 
forecast of previous years which re- 
quired consideration of so many factors. 
The superlative magnitude of e 
- energies involved is the most apparent 
‘quality of this period. One can accept 
‘as literally true the assertion that never 
before in the historically recorded ex- 
periences of humanity have so many 
people from so large a percentage of 
the total population of the whole world 
been concerned. Nor has their par- 
ticipation been indirect and remote. 
Every phase of social endeavor—indi- 
vidual, family, national, racial and re- 
ligious—has been involved, and a vast 
expenditure of blood and treasure has 
‘been levied on all. The extent of the 
costs may vary now; but within the 
coming years this enormous total will 
inevitably percolate until all are se- 
riously affected. 


Problems to be faced 

Recent conferences—the purposes of 
which have been definitely announced 
and by which declarations of principles 
were proposed, debated, adopted, and 
published—deal with the world’s “bet- 
ter way of life.’ The primary occasion 
for these conferences was the discern- 
ment of the futility as well as de- 
structiveness of settling disputes by 
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war; that is, the application of compul- 
sion where reasoning would be more 
immediately effective and alone pro- 
ductive of permanent peace. The cli- 
max of these sincere, earnest, and 
capable proposals is “on the record” 
for 1945 in the projected United Na- 
tions Organization (UNO), the San 
Francisco charter, President Roosevelt’s 
Four Freedoms, and a great number of 
declarations in support of civic and 
ecclesiastical groups of earnest folk. 

It is with a degree of awe that one 
observes the initial attitude toward 
these provisions for “a better world” 
by the people whom Abraham Lincoln 
said God must like because He made 
so many of them. They are universally 
acceptable. That which 1946 and fol- 
lowing years must settle is: Who gets 
what, and who gets it first and where? 
The realism which lodges authority in 
“the big three”’—or “the big four,” if 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Russia are in agreementy;as to the 
Orient—cannot be denied priority. Nor 
is the play of small nations to obtain 
favors for themselves a new thing. 

So the observer of affairs temporal 
in distinction from things spiritual sees 
obstacles to the acceptance of the prin- 
ciples agreed upon in conferences but 
as yet unaccepted by the majorities 
who must give to the minorities, who 
in the past have too often been either 
the victims or the causes of war. 

There are grounds for the fear that 
democracies permit themselves to be 
misled into practices and alliances that 
are morally dangerous. As long as the 
spoils of victory consist of territory and 
property, postwar relations can be 
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handled by duly authorized negotia- 
tions. The year 1946 may prove crit- 
ical because principles of government 
and inherent human rights require ad- 
justments. Will those concerned accept 
the conclusions written into peace 
treaties that define the place of the 
common man in our world? 


One Phase of Home Protection 

We suggest that the time is here 
when emphasis should be manifested 
on the residential distinction of areas 
devoted to homes, and legal protection 
for that quality provided. In the larger 
cities a zoning commission should be 
empowered by municipal or state au- 
thority so that the granting of building 
and business permits is subject to au- 
thorization issued after due notice has 
been posted. Thus the opportunity is 
given the residents of the area to reg- 
ister protests if the nature of the pro- 
posed enterprise is out of accord with 
the community’s residential character. 

The above assertions are the result 
of an experience in Philadelphia in 
which Across the Desk has been, and 
still is, an active participant. The 
Quaker City several years ago estab- 
lished a Zoning Commission. The or- 
dinance requires that permits must be 
granted to use new or existent build- 
ings for purposes other than homes. An 
interval of time sufficient to enable the 
neighborhood of the proposed enter- 
prise to object and be granted a hear- 
ing by the zoning commission is re- 
quired. Homes have priorities. 

Eagerness to grow by providing more 
employment and lack of appreciation 
of home and family attributes often 
make people indifferent to a higher 
rating of places in which to live over 
districts in which to work; that is, in 
factory, warehouse, and transportation 
areas. When “downtown” business 
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sites become expensive, and the oppor- 
tunity to invade a residential neighbor- 
hood presents itself to a “going” con- 
cern, the intrusion is not opposed. In- 
stead it becomes an example and prec- 
edent. The residential attributes of 
the community are adversely affected. 
Houses in which people maintained 
homes are evacuated, and decline in 
mercantile appreciation occurs. Taxes 
often increase. A transient population 
works in the neighborhood and lives 
elsewhere. Professional men lose their 
clientage. Parishioners of churches 
scatter, and schools change in char- 
acter. The quality of the community 
that makes it an area of homes is com- 
promised, often destroyed. 

A strong and intelligent public sen- 
timent is a great asset to a community 
when protection of its residential char- 
acter is needed. In Philadelphia, a case 
has arisen in which the wording of the 
ordinance rather than its purpose re- 
ceived major attention by the judiciary 
to which the applicant appealed afte2 
the Zoning Board had refused to gran 
a permit. One does not criticize the 
court for carefulness in interpreting 
and applying laws, but when all thoss 
within a residential area in a town o 
portion of a city properly value its ad 
vantages, seek protection, they mu 
depend on their judiciary to free or: 
dinances which empower zoning fron 
ambiguities and give priority to th 
main issue which zoning involves. 

Incidentally, this Philadelphia exp 
rience has uncovered the united rea 
iness of people of different activiti 
and connections to move toward t 
protection of home values. They a 
determined to use their rights of appee 
in order to gain their objectives. 


Nathan FR. Melhor 
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lowa Church Members Receive 
The Lutheran for Half Price 


Sixteen new subscriptions for THe Lu- 
THERAN were obtained in a day at First 
Church, Newton, Iowa, where the church 
council has started a unique plan of pro- 
viding the official news magazine of the 
Church at half price. 

At a recent meeting, the council voted 
to underwrite each yearly subscription 
taken by members of the congregation. 
The subscriber pays a dollar and the bal- 
ance of the two-dollar subscription is made 
up out of the church treasury. 

Some other congregations in which 
marked increases in subscription . have 
been noted follow: 

First Church, New Kensington, Pa.,‘ the 
Rev. George J. Baisler pastor, 52 new sub- 
scriptions and 15 renewals. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of Zion Church, 
Landisville, Pa., the Rev. Harold L. Dietz 
pastor, 25 new subscribers from a mem- 
bership of 184. 

Shanksville Parish’s three congregations 
report 42 new subscriptions from a mem- 
bership of 444. The figure represents 25 
percent of the homes in this Central Penn- 
sylvania parish. 

St. John’s Church, Dresden, N. D., the 
Rev. G. A. Weise pastor, 23 new subscrip- 
tions. The Manitoba Synod church has 
123 members. 

Thirty-six new subscriptions from a 


membership of 318 is reported by Dr. O. A. 


Bremer’s congregation, St. Paul’s, Wheaton, 

Seventy-four percent of the member- 
ship of Holy Trinity Church, Newport, 
Tenn., are subscribers for THe LUTHERAN, 
since the Women’s Missionary Society sent 
11 new subscriptions. The Rev. Robert N. 
Peery is pastor. 

Every home in Mt. Zion Church, Auburn, 
Ind., receives the Church’s official news 
magazine. Forty-seven new subscriptions 


_ were turned in by Mrs. Mae Hartman, Mrs. 


Jessie Votrie, and Mrs. Jay DeWitt, can- 
vassers. The Rev. Allen K. Trout is pastor. 
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Immanuel Church, Cairo, Ill., the Rev. 
Clyde G. Steele pastor, reports 36 new 
subscriptions and two renewals. Fifteen 
percent of the 249 membership subscribes. 

THE LUTHERAN goes to 50 percent of the 
homes in St. Stephen’s Church, Lenoir, 
N. C., the Rev. Roscoe Fisher pastor. 

St. Luke’s Church, Columbia, S. C., the 
Rev. Curtis K. Wise pastor, reports 44 
subscriptions for their church paper from 
a membership of 247. 


Women Nominated for Council 
In Trinity Church, Hagerstown 
By Witson P. Arp 


Hacerstown—For the first time in its 
87-year history, women have been nomi- 
nated for election to the church council 


of Trinity Church, Hagers- 
MARYLAND town. The election will 

take place Jan. 9. Several 
months ago the church constitution was 
amended making possible the election of 
women. 

The question whether women may have 
all the rights of lay members in a church 
without violating Holy Scripture came to 
the fore in the 1936 ULC convention. The 
decision reached at that time was that 
women may hold office in the church. 

A DEFINITE INCREASE in church school 
attendance noted in the annual report of 
the Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein, Grace 
Church, Westminster, was attributed in 
part to a series of Man-Boy and Woman- 
Girl dinners held during the year and to 
the use of visual aids. The projector has 
been purchased and authorization for se- 
curing sound motion-picture equipment 
has been given. The church now has 
three choirs, the latest being a children’s 
group. wer 

Dr. BerRTHA PAULSSEN, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, gave interesting sidelights on the 
celebration of Christmas in other coun- 
tries when she addressed women of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, 
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on “Christmas in the Old World.” A rec- 
ognized sociologist, Dr. Paulssen, came to 
this country from Germany during the 
ascendance of Hitler. : 

Tur Rev. J. FranK Fire, secretary of 

’ synod, preached at the rededication of Mt. 
Zion Church, Locust Grove, Dr. William 
A. Wade, pastor. 

PresIpENT Luoyp M. KELter reported that 
34 of 138 congregations of synod remitted 
100 per cent or more of their apportioned 
benevolence and that the synod was well 
on its way toward a record of 100 per cent 
plus of the 1945 apportioned quotas. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Salem Parish, the 
Rev. Willis R. Brenneman pastor, plans to 
erect a new Sunday school unit. 

Dr. Cart C. Rasmussen, Gettysburg 
Seminary, spoke at the installation of the 
Rev. Edward P. Heinze as pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Hagerstown, Dec. 9. He 
pointed out the necessity of church mem- 
bers upholding the spiritual life and power 
of the pastor. Dr. William A. Wade, 
Sharpsburg Parish, gave the charge to the 
pastor. 

EXACTLY ONE YEAR after ground was 
broken, members of St. Luke’s Church, 
Silver Spring, on Dec. 16 worshiped in 
their new edifice. Dr. Frederick E.. Reis- 
sig of Washington, officiated. 


New England Society Elects Officers 


Mrs. Gertrude Laurie, New Britain, was 
elected president of the New England 
Conference Women’s Missionary Society 
of New York Synod at the annual meeting 
in St. Paul’s Church, Middletown, Conn. 

Other officers are Mrs. Robert Heyden- 
reich, Waterbury, vice-president; Mrs. 
Herbert Dichsen, Southington, secretary; 
Mrs. Edward Burckhardt, Middletown, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Emil Vogel, New 
Britain, statistical secretary. 

Participating in the program were the 
Rev. Arthur Posselt, the Rev. Harry Mc- 
Knight, the Rev. John Dries, Mrs. Walter 
Hanning, Mr. Ralph Magalee, Miss Lenchen 
Coleman, and the Rev Malcolm Shutters. 
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Pastor and Mrs. William C. Nolte 
Assume Charge of Lutheran Home 
By CuristiAN P. JENSEN 


SyracusE—The Rev. William C. Nolte 
was installed superintendent and chaplain 
of Lutheran Home for the Aged, Clinton, 


at services in the home 
NEW YORK chapel, Nov. 25. 

Mrs. Nolte is matron of 
the home. The couple began their work 
at the institution Nov. 1. The installation 
was conducted by Dr. Arnold F. Keller, 
the Rev. Luther B. Scheel, and the Rev. 
Viggo Swenson. 

The home celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary this year. Plans are under way for 
expansion of the housing and chapel facili- 
ties at an estimated 
cost of $40,000. In- 
cluded in the plans 
are a cottage for the 
superintendent and 
matron, which is to 
be a memorial to 
Jacob Schaub, for- 
mer member of the 
home board. 

Pastor Nolte, who 
served as pastor of 
Zion Church, Utica, 
for 27 years, has — ; 
been interested in Rev. W. C. Nolte 
the home since its founding in 1920. He 
has served as vice-president and presi- 
dent of the board of managers. The home | 
serves 36 churches in central New York; | 

THE Rev. ARTHUR R. Seypa of the Board | 
of American Missions, began work in the 
Liverpool field under direction of Dr. 
John Dudde, pastor of St. Paul’s Church. | 
The new Electronic Park of the General 
Electric Co. is being built in this area. 
One new church has been organized and 
another is contemplated. 

Tue Rev. Frank H. Summer, pastor since 
1932 of St. Mark’s Church, Canajoharie, 
will become pastor of First English Church, 
Syracuse, Feb. 1. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Edward L. Keller, wha served the congre- 
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_ gation for a period of thirty-one years. 


INSTALLATION of the Rev. Melvin E. 
Yearke as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Johnson City, took place Nov. 18. The 
Rev. Hugo L. Dressler, pastor of Church 
of the Atonement, Buffalo; the Rev. Paul 
J. Tritschler, president of Central Con- 
ference and the Rev. Herbert Hrdlicka, 
pastor of Prince of Peace Church, Bing- 
hamton, participated. 


Carload of Clothing for Europe is 
Goal of Miami Valley Churches 
By Ricuarp L. SmiTH 


Dayton — Among the first to respond 
with clothes and bedding for European 
war victims, are 114 Lutheran congrega- 
tions of the Miami Valley. 

One carload is the goal estab- 

CHIO lished by the Lutheran Inner 
Mission of Dayton, the sponsor- 

ing agent. The Mission’s industrial depart- 
ment is providing labor, equipment and 


finances to gather, sort and ship the cloth- 


ing collected. 

The critical situation among Lutherans 
in Europe was made clear by Dr. Ralph 
H. Long, who spoke in First Church at 
the Reformation Mass Rally, Nov. 4. “The 
real casualty of the war,” he stated, “is 
the Lutheran Church.” His firsthand in- 
formation gave the newly launched cloth- 
ing drive a sense of timeliness. 

At the same service, the Rev. Joseph N. 
Radabaugh was installed as first institu- 
tional pastor of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion League. Pastor Radabaugh is a recent 
graduate of Wittenberg College and Ham- 
ma Divinity School. 

Preceding the rally, Dr. Long addressed 
300 Luther Leaguers of the Miami Valley, 
challenging them to pray for the youth of 
Europe. ‘ 

Nine Men graduated Nov. 11 from Ham- 
ma Divinity School, bringing to 25 the 


_ total sent from the classroom to the parish 


this year. The third class to be graduated 
this year, it will be the last under the 
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accelerated program. The nine graduates 
and their calls: 


Ronatp D. HomricHAvUsEN, 
Board to Liberia. P 

Raymonpd HeErtnE, New Augusta Parish, Ind. 

RicHarp C. Hoeruter, St. John’s Church, 
Springfield. 

Raymond NIcKeEt, Doylestown Parish. 

RicHarRD Powett, Brookville Parish. 

WarrEN Powe t, St. Paul’s Church, Milan, Ind. 

Austin F. SHextt, Sulphur Springs Parish. 

Marron P. Lane, Board of Foreign Missions 
to India. 

BERNARD Koc. 


Foreign Mission 


It 1s NoT uNusuAL for a Lutheran con- 
gregation to enter the synodical rolls, but 
it is unusual when a Reformed congrega- 
tion votes to become part of the Lutheran 
Church. Such is the story of St. John’s, 
Springfield, a congregation of almost 1,000 
members. The first Lutheran pastor is the 
Rev. Richard MHoefler, recent Hamma 
graduate. 

LuTHERANS of Dayton are withholding 
final judgment and studying the local 
Christian Youth Crusade. It is believed a 
substitute for the better-known “Youth 
for Christ” movement. An attempt is being 
made to tie up the crusade with the local 
churches and secure their active partici- 
pation. Locally sponsored by the Church 
Federation under the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, the program is 
presented every Saturday evening. The 
opening speaker of the 18-week program 
was Mrs. Grace Sloan Overton. Other 
personalities, including T. Z. Koo, are 
scheduled. 

Miss Maup Powtas, returned missionary 
from Japan, has conducted a survey among 
Negro residents of Dayton, resulting in 
formation of a Lutheran mission congre- 
gation. It is a joint effort of ULC and the 
ALC congregations, according to an agree- 
ment whereby the two groups co-operate 
in Negro and Jewish missions. 

LuTHERAN STUDENT WorK is being con- 
ducted at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, and Miami University, Oxford. At 
Ohio State, the Rev. E. R. Walborn, co- 
operating with the American Lutheran 
pastor, is attempting to reach 625 Lutheran 
students enrolled in the university. Of 
the number, 250 have visited the newly 
purchased Lutheran Service Center on 
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Twelfth Avenue. Miss Margaret Schroder 
is secretary-hostess. In a recent drive 130 
members were enrolled. 

At Miami University, the Rev. H. C. 
TerVehn reports 172 Lutheran students 
enrolled. 

Tue Rev. Wittarp H. Borcuers is the 
new pastor of St. John’s Church, Dayton. 
Pastor Borchers is from Arlington, Va. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Franklin, the Rev. 
E. C. Dolbeer pastor, celebrated comple- 
tion of an improvement program with a 
service at which the Rev. Carl Driscoll, 
director of religious education in the 
synod, was the speaker. 

Tue TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the Spring- 
field Inner Mission was observed recently 
in the Wittenberg College Field House. 
The Rev. William C. Zimmann, Dayton, 
was the speaker, 

THe THIRD WEEK in June 1946 has been 
reserved at the Miami Valley Chautauqua 
for a summer school to be sponsored by 
the Southern Conference. The program 
augments the Lakeside Summer School 
program in July. 


Conference Meets in Los Angeles 

“RELIGION as I Found It,’ a discussion 
by three clergymen, was a feature of the 
Southern California Conference meeting 
in Advent Church, Los Angeles, Nov. 14. 
Dr. William Ashe-Everest, who has toured 
eighteen foreign lands and was an attache 
of the British Government in Egypt, gave 
first-hand information on “Religion as I 
Found It in the Orient.” Others speaking 
in the series were Dr. John B. Nield, 
director of radio evangelism for the Los 
Angeles Rescue Mission, “Religion as I 
Found It on Main Street,’ and Dr. Robert 
D. Kerstetter, pastor of a Lutheran Church 
in the film capital, “Religion as I Found 
It in Hollywood.” 

Others participating in the conference 
program were Pastors Albert B. Schwertz, 
Charles P. Smith, Arthur W. Alm, W. S. 
Dysinger, James P. Beasom, J. Emory 
Ackerman, Paul Romeis, Paul Gerberding, 
Elwood L. Bowman, John E. Hoick, Carl 
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A. Tambert, Guy L. Hudson, Herbert J. 
Weaver, Erwin A. Vosseler, Henry F. 
Schmidt, Robert J. Marshall, George N. 
Thompson, J. Benner Weaver, D. E. Wag- 
ner, Frederick K. Wentz, D. F. Wagner, 
Frederick A. Smith, Henry I. Kohler, A. J. 
Soldan, Henry Scherer, George A. Spindt, 
H. Clarence Johnson, Orval A. Awerkamp, 
Edward N. Spirer, H. C. Lindsay and Mr. 
Fritz Noel. 

Chaplains from near-by military posts 
attending were Captain and Mrs. L. Ray- 
mond Lechler, Lieutenant and Mrs. C. 
Charles Bachmann, and Lieutenant E. L. 
Hauser. 


Rural Church Experiment in Ohio 
Results in Formation of Parish 


By Herman L. GILBERT 


MansFIELD— A recent experiment in 
rural church co-operation and leadership 
in north-central Ohio shows excellent 
prospects of success. The experiment re- 

sulted in formation of the 
OHIO Crawford County United Lu- 

theran Parish, of which the 
Rev. Austin Shell is pastor. 

He will work with the Rev. Robert H. 
Miller, Tiro, in managing affairs at Crouse 
Memorial Church, Tiro, the three congre- 
gations of the former Sulphur Springs 
parish, and St. John’s, Leesville. In all 
there will be five congregations under the 
leadership of Pastors Miller and Shell. 

The Sulphur Springs parish has been 


vacant since the death of Pastor C. H. | 


Delauter a year ago. Roy E. Stroup of 
Shelby, lay member on the synodical 
executive board, has supplied the congre- 
gations and played a prominent part in 
the new arrangement. 


SHILOH ParisH, the Rev. Henry Boehm, | 


pastor, announces a gift of $500 in memory 
of Joseph Gilger, by his heirs, Mr. L. Black 
and children. This sum will go toward an 
extensive decoration program in Mt. Hope 
Church, Shiloh. 

THE Rev. OLAN W. AvuGHBAUGH has re- 
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signed as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Melbourne, Ky., to become associate pas- 
tor at First Church, Mansfield. He began 
work with Pastor C. P. Mitchell, Jan. 1. 

Tue Trinity Courier first appeared in 
Trinity Church, Ashland, as an effort to 
keep in touch with members and friends 
in the armed forces. Now it will be issued 
to the entire congregation in an enlarged 
form at least six times a year. 

A SERVICE of rededication was con- 
ducted at St. Mark’s, Mansfield, Dec. 9. 
Pastor C. A. Portz led the congregation in 
an extensive improvement program, in- 
cluding complete decoration of the church’s 
interior and the installation of a new 
lighting system. Dr. George W. Miley, 
synod’s president, and the Rev. B. B. Uhl, 
Springfield, preached. 

TuHrRouGH Errorts of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement in the Mansfield area, 
Dr. Sam Higginbottom, formerly professor 
and president at Allahabad Christian Col- 
lege, India, appeared in First Church, 
Mansfield, Dec. 5. 

ZION CuurcH, Wooster, the Rev. John F. 
Kindsvatter pastor, has welcomed Wayne 
Frary back from the armed forces to re- 
sume his position as organist and director 
of choirs. A graduate of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Music, Mr. Frary 
studied with the noted Widor in Paris. 
Following a silence of three years, the 
Deagan Tower Chimes were used again on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

An ACOUSTICAL treatment will be given 


| ceilings of the church and Sunday school 


auditoriums at St. Paul’s Church, Mans- 
field, the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert pastor. 


Philadelphia Congregation Celebrates 

The congregation of Salem Church, 
Philadelphia, celebrated its 55th anniver- 
sary and the 45th anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Francis Miller, Dec. 2 
and 5. 

Dr. Emil E. Fischer, Ministerium pres- 
ident; the Rev. Chester W. Hill, Philadel- 
phia conference president; and Dr. Frank 


-M, Urich, president of the Philadelphia 


Seminary board, were speakers. 
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Eagle Scout Carl Berkobin, center, is congrat- 
ulated by Alvin H. Schaediger, president of the 
Luther League of America, as he receives the 


"Pro Deo et Patria'’ Award. His scoutmaster, 
Leon Auger, right, pointed out the award is 
conferred by the National Lutheran Committee 
on Scouting, Minneapolis, on scouts of first 
class rank or better, who are of outstanding 
character, show commendable knowledge of the 
history and practices of ‘the Lutheran Church, 
and have given 150 hours of special service to 
the church. Scout Berkobin is the son of Dr. 
Henry J. Berkobin, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Nutley, N. J. 


Canada Synod Sets $100,000 Goal 
For 1946-47 Lutheran World Action 


By NorMAN BERNER 


$100,000 for Lutheran World Action! 

That’s the goal Canada Synod has set 
for 1946-47, in answer to Dr, Paul Empie’s 
stirring appeal. 

“The war is over,” said Dr. 

ONTARIO Empie, “but it is only now 

that we are beginning to see 

how great our task is, especially for the 
suffering brethren of Europe.” 

The Rev. Lloyd Schaus, Ottawa, will 
direct the synodical campaign, assisted by 
six conference leaders. Raising the quota 
will be no easy matter. This can be seen 
from the fact that it is larger than the 
budget contributions of Canada Synod for 
its own and the ULC’s work for 1944 and 
1945 combined. 

Dr. Empie expressed himself “well 
pleased” with the response of fifty pastors, 
laymen and laywomen who attended the 
meeting in St. John’s Parish Hall, Water- 
loo, Nov. 30. 
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In THE 350-Mimez SrreTcH along Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Toronto and Montreal there are 
only three Lutheran churches, but soon 
there may be a fourth. The city of King- 
ston, an important lake port, has a large 
military center, houses the widely-known 
Queen’s University, but has no Lutheran 
church. Under auspices of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee, the Rev. Norman Berner 
will make the 85-mile-trip from Morris- 
burg to Kingston once a month to hold 
services and investigate the field. Thirty- 
five persons attended the first service, 
Nov. 18. 

Home Mission activity also is projected 
for the city of Peterborough and the pro- 
vincial capital, Toronto, where a mission 
of the American Lutheran Church may 
be taken overt. 

AgrIcoLa FINNISH congregation, Toronto, 
is now settled in its new chureh home. 
Formal dedication was attended by Dr. 
E. A. Tappert of the Board of Americar 
Missions, who presented a new altar, lec- 
tern, pulpit, and chair, as a gift from a 
woman of Johnstown, Pa. Occupation of 
the building, a large residence purchased 
for $16,800, was held up for a time by the 
Toronto City Council, which objected to 
its being converted into a church. The 
Rev. Kyosta Toppila is pastor. 

Mrs. P. O. Macuetzkt has made a re- 
quest tour from Nova Scotia to Western 
Ontario. 

Contrary to the general situation in the 
ULC, there seems to be no shortage of 
parishes for returning Canadian Lutheran 
chaplains. The Rev. Carl Cronmiller, air 
force chaplain, and the Rev. Walter Goos, 
navy chaplain, are now serving the Wel- 
land and Linwood parishes. Two army 
chaplains have received calls from vacant 
parishes though they have not yet been 
released from service. 

WaTERLOO CoLLecE has the largest fresh- 
man class in its history. Six of the new- 
comers, two of them veterans of World 
War II, have the Lutheran ministry in 
view. The seminary has nine students at 
present, two in the junior, five in the 
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middler, and two in the senior years. 

~ Tur Eveventu Day of the eleventh month 
of 1945 marked the 111th anniversary of 
St. Peter’s Church, Preston, the Rev. W. 
H. Knauff pastor. Guest speakers were the 
Rev. Yost Brandt, Pittsford, N. Y., a for- 
mer pastor, and the Rev. Karl Knauff, 
Stratford, son of the present pastor. A 
member of this congregation, Harry 
Stockfish, was elected mayor of Preston. 
He succeeds Wm. J. Pelz, also a member 
of St. Peter’s. 

EXTENSIVE RENOVATIONS were made to 
the interior of St. Peter’s Church, Heidel- 
berg, along with celebration of the 100th 
anniversary, Nov. 11. The rededication was 
conducted by Dr. J. H. Reble, president of 
Canada Synod. At the anniversary service 
two sons of the congregation, the Rev. 
Adolf Kappes, Milwaukee, and the Rev. 
Conrad Zarnke, New Hamburg, Ontario, 
spoke. The Rev. Henry Nuhn has been 
pastor for two years. 

MISCELLANEOUS HAPPENINGS: The Rev. 
Paul Eydt was installed at St. Peter’s, 
Ellice Township, Dec. 2, by Dr. John. 
Schmieder, Kitchener. The Rev. William 
Nolting resigned as pastor of the Wil- 
liamsburg-Dunbar parish to go to Trinity- 
St. Paul’s, Windsor. 

St. Paul’s Church, Bridgeport, the Rev.. 
S. J. Wittig pastor, is the latest to burn| 
its mortgage. St. Matthew’s Church, Han-) 
over, the Rev. E. F. Sterz pastor, observed | 
a “Day of Festive Re-opening of Our’ 
Church and Blessing of New Adornments”! 
on Nov. 18. 

“THe Doctrine of PREDESTINATION in the} 
Light of Luther’s Theology” was the sub- - 
ject presented by Prof. E. C. Fendt, Capi-- 
tal University, Columbus, Ohio, to an 
inter-synodical meeting in Waterloo, 
Nov. 20. 


Pastor and Mrs. Jaxheimer Honored 
Christ Church, Freeport, L. L, gave a 
reception in November to the Rev. and: 
Mrs. David G. Jaxheimer, honoring th 
15th anniversary of the pastor’s ministry, 
in the Freeport-Roosevelt parish, Greet- 
ings were brought by Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
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Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, the Rev. Joseph 
B. Flotten, the Rev. Erwin R. Jaxheimer, 
the mayor of the city, and a representative 
of the Inter-Faith Clergy Council. 


Luncheon Meetings Successful 
In Johnstown Luther League 
By Ratpy W. Birk 


Atroona—The. Luther League of First 
Church, Johnstown, has obtained gratify- 
ing results with its Sunday evening lunch- 


eon meetings. Up- 
PENNSYLVANIA wards of 100 young 
people have been 
gathering from 5 to 7.15 Pp. m. to dine and 
participate in the meeting. \ 
The annual Thanksgiving rally of ‘the 
Johnstown district League was held in 
_ First Church, Johnstown, Nov. 19, with 
Robert Beharry, native of British Guiana, 
now a student at Gettysburg College, as 
the guest speaker. A similar rally of the 
Altoona district was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Altoona, Nov. 20, with Pastor O. E. 
Feeman of Roaring Spring as the speaker. 
THE ApDISON-CONFLUENCE charge, the 


Rev. J. V. Guss pastor, celebrated two an- 
niversaries the week of Nov. 19. The 150th 
anniversary of the mother church at the 
Cross Roads between Harnedsville and 
Ursina and the 75th anniversary of both 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


] 


_ the Confluence and Ursina churches of the 


\ parish were observed. Guest speakers were 
| Pastors Glen Keidel, Summerhill; Chester 

‘Bird, Bridgeport, Ohio; James Shannon, 
'Millheim; C. W. Baker, Jr., Duquesne; and 

-M. J. Ross, Bedford, president of the 
Alleghany Conference. 

First Cuurcu, Johnstown, the Rev. W. M. 
Holl pastor, celebrated its 115th anniver- 
sary with dinner sessions Nov. 14 and 15. 
Evening programs depicted the history 
of the congregation and the present-day 
benevolent work of the Lutheran Church. 
Dr. W. A. Logan, stewardship secretary 
of Pittsburgh Synod, spoke. 

Tue LuTHEeRAN Men’s Leacue of Johns- 
town district, in its semi-annual meeting, 
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at Trinity Church, elected William Salked 
of Grace Church president. June 27 was 
set as the date for the Lutheran Day out- 
ing at Idlewild Park. The League is assist- 
ing the Johnstown Ministerium in finding 
housing facilities for returning service men. 

Miss Sara Grace Ickes, Johnstown, and 
the Rev. R. G. Sander, pastor of Mt. Cal- 
vary Church, Geistown, were married in 
First Church, Johnstown, Thanksgiving 
Day by the Rev. W. M, Holl. 

Miss Peart Witson, Ebensburg, and the 
Rev. G. B. Keidel, pastor of the Summer- 
hill Parish, were married at Summerhill 
Nov. 11, by the Rev. G. I. Melhorn, pastor 
of Moxham Church, Johnstown. 

Tue Rey. H. G. Berkey has been installed 


~ pastor of the Rockwood Parish in Somer- 


set County. Pastor Berkey came to Rock- 
wood from the Jerome-Boswell Parish in 
September and was installed by Dr. H. D. 
Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary. He was 
elected president of the Somerset County 
Lutheran Ministerial Association recently, 
succeeding the Rev. C. A. Shilke of 
Lavansville. 

THE Rev. F. B. HerzEu began his pastor- 
ate in the Schellsburg Parish Oct. 1, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. H. M. Petrea, retired. 
Pastor Herzel came to the conference from 
Batesville, Ind. 

THE Rev. EDWARD PATSCHKE, recent grad- 
uate of Gettysburg Seminary, has accepted 
a call to Zion Church, Everett. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. E. P. Windman, now of the 
Iowa Synod. 

Miss Fern Ocuiine, Somerset, former 
secretary of the conference Children of 
the Church, has been elected secretary of 
this department for the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. Mrs. Robert W. Hahne of 
Cairnbrook succeeds Miss Ogline in the 
conference. 


Veterans’ Co-ordinator Addresses 
Women \ 
Laws affecting returned veterans were 
discussed and sympathetic attitudes on 
the part of civilians were encouraged by 
Dr. R. C. Matthies, veterans’ co-ordinator 
at Wittenberg College, when he addressed 
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the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference of the Ohio Synod. 

Others taking part in the convention 
program were the Rev. H. S. Garnes, Jr., 
Miss Emma Baer, the Rev. Paul Anspach, 
the Rev. Howard Alsdorf, Miss Ruth 
Juram, Mrs. Paul Knauss, Mrs. H. C. 
Frank and Mrs. Dennis Hiner. 

Officers elected were Mrs. H. L. Gilbert, 
president; Mrs. R. H. Miller, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Robert Norton, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Harvey Beachy, statistical 
secretary, and Miss Kathryn Baker, 
treasurer. 


Course on Returning Servicemen 
Offered in Leadership School 


By G. Epwarp KNAppP 


Scranton—A course on “The Church and 
Returning Servicemen” was offered re- 
cently in the Leadership Training School 

of Wilkes-Barre area. 
PENNSYLVANIA Speakers, including 

psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, educators, and lawyers dis- 
cussed problems and opportunities of 
church members who are returning after 
war service. 

A training school in the Lehighton area, 
sponsored by 26 Lutheran congregations 
of Carbon County, ended Nov. 13. Seven 
courses were offered. Enrollment was 100. 
The school was conducted in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, with the Rev. John 
McConomy, dean, and Mr. George Smith, 
registrar. 

Forty course credit cards were earned 
by leaders of six congregations co-operat- 
ing in the Scranton training school. The 
Rev. G. Edward Knapp was dean and Mr. 
Claude Long was registrar. Sessions were 
held in St. John’s Church. 

Dr. THEODORE Taprert of Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary, spoke at a Reformation service of 
churches in the Wyoming Valley held in 
St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre. The 
Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy was in charge. 

Tue LurHer Leacue Thanksgiving Rally 
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of Wilkes-Barre district was held in St. 
John’s Church, Nanticoke, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Rehkopf pastor. Kenneth Hildebrand, 
former synodical league president, just re- 
turned from the armed forces, spoke. A 
similar rally in St. John’s Church, Scran- 
ton, was addressed by the Rev. Eugene O. 
Steigerwalt. 

Tue Rev. Cuartes E. Bropett entered his 
new pastorate at Christ Church, Scranton, 
Dec. 2. He was called from the Hegins 
Parish. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Wilkes-Barre, is be- 
ing supplied by the Rev. Harold G. 
Deisher. The pastor, the Rev. A. W. E. 
Schewe, died last summer. 

Dr. C. FRANKLIN Kocu, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Social Missions, led a 
discussion on social problems at the fall 
communion and forum for pastors of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference. 

MessiaH CuHurcH, Wilkes-Barre, cele-. 
brated the cancellation of a $12,000 mort-. 
gage on its property. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
president of Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
spoke. 

OrHEeR CELEBRATIONS include, Christ 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, 50th anniversary;;: 
St. Paul’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, 100th an- 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (ollege 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different | 
synods. | 
The only junior college in the ULCA | 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments | 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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_ niversary; Holy Trinity Church, Kingston, F. Schmidt, chairman, and a nominating 
‘preparing for 25th anniversary in January; committee headed by the Rev. A. R. Horn, 
St. John’s, Mahoning, 95th anniversary; were appointed. The Rev. Paul A. Adams 
_ Trinity, Bowmanstown, 50th anniversary. presided. 
Lutheran Chaplain Promoted 

CHAPLAIN Raymond C. Shindler, USNR, 
was nominated for promotion to the rank 
Student Pastor B. - of commander Nov. 5. Before enter- 

3 ing the Navy he served Messiah English 

Church, Baltimore, Md., and Fourth 
Church, Altoona, Pa. He resigned his 
Altoona pastorate and reported to the 
Chaplains’ Training School, Norfolk, Va., 
completing his indoctrination Aug. 7, 1942. 

Since then he has been chaplain at 
Breezy Point Section, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, chaplain, Fleet Air Wing 
16, Brazil; senior chaplain, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, and senior chap- 
lain, Midway Islands. 

He left Midway Islands Oct. 12 for sepa- 
ration to inactive duty under the Navy 
point system. 


Henry 0. Yoder 


| 
| 


; 
; 
| 
| 
; 


At University 


The Rev. Henry O. 
Yoder, for 13 years 
/pastor of Holy Trin- 
‘ity Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has 
been called as the first pastor for National 
Lutheran Council students at the Univer- 
‘sity of Michigan. He began his work Nov. 
| first. 
| During his pastorate at Holy Trinity, 
‘Pastor Yoder also ministered to univer- 
sity students, offering courses in Bible, 


‘church history, and leadership training. ELDRIDGE PLAYS 
The work grew to the extent that he now 
and ENTERTAINMENTS 


is serving the students full time. * 
| The Lutheran Student Foundation at BOTH SACRED AND SECULAR 


| University of Michigan was organized in Get the NEW HELPFUL BOOK 
Social Helps for Church Workers 


Full of Stunts, Plays, Games, Etc. 


1938. Miss Emma Schmid was part-time 
counselor. In January 1945 the foundation, 


with the aid of the Board of Education, A real help. Price, 75 cents. 
Student Service Commission, alumni and Get BIG FREE CATALOG FROM 
friends, purchased a house for Lutheran “The House That Helps.” 
students. Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
| Dept. L, FRANKLIN, OHIO 
‘Ohio Lutheran Clergy Organize and DENVER 2, COLO. 


The Lutheran Pastors’ Conference of 
Youngstown and Vicinity, a new organiza- 


tion joining the American and the United When in the Palm Beaches visit 
Lutheran clergy groups of Youngstown, ° © 
Alcea The Lisyanited Lutaesar laureh 


The joint organization grew out of a 


recommendation by presidents of the two WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


groups that the ALC and ULC pastors Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 

hold ‘regular monthly meetings together, | CHURCH SCHOOL «0. 9:45 A.M. 
but retain separate organizations to con- | THE SERVICE ........sss## 11:00 A.M. 
BS eS yee A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


A constitution committee with Dr. W. 
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At present he is residing in York, Pa., 
where Mrs. Shindler established residence 
while he was in Brazil, S. A. He plans to 
remain here until he resumes a pastorate. 


Society Elects Mrs. C. O. Dasson 

Mrs. Clifton O. Dasson was elected 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Western Conference of the 
New York Synod, at the annual meeting 
in Christ Church, Buffalo. 

Other officers are: Mrs. Edgar Krauch 
and Mrs. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Frederick M. Wells, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Florence Miller, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Florence 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES —STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS-SEERTS | 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, ING. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


ee of editors are rene $l Ex 

to $1 or short paragraphs, etc. 

| have Helped score of new writ- F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Colorado Springs 


Box 609-L Colo. 


-PULPIT- AND. -CHOIR- 


McCARTHY & SIMON 
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Resler, statistical secretary, and Mrs. Paul 
Wenrich, treasurer. 

Participating in the program were the 
Rev. John M. Strodel, Mrs. E. H. Boettger, 
Mrs. Fred White, Mrs. Ada Jackson, Mrs. 
Oscar Werner, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
Mrs. C. E. Chaney and Mrs. Louis T. 
Henrich. 


Participation in Released Time 
Vigorous in Norristown Churches 


NorristowN—Lutheran churches of this 
area have been prominent in a movement, 
originating in a bill passed by the Penn- 


sylvania Legislature 
PENNSYLVANIA 


authorizing local 

school boards to co- 
operate with churches in providing week- _ 
day religious education. 

In most communities in the Norristown 
area weekday religious education during 
hours made available by the school system 
is already a going venture or is in the 
planning stage. 

THE Royersrorp school board, through 
efforts of one of its members, Dr. Roy L. 
Winters, pastor of Grace Church, has re- 
leased children of the entire school system 
an hour each week for religious instruc- 
tion in their individual churches. The 
church schools have a total enrollment 
of 489. All children of the grade school 
are enrolled in one of the church schools. 
The Lutheran school, directed by Mrs. | 
Roy L. Winters, has an enrollment of 140 | 
with a staff of 15. : 

CuurcHEs of Porrstown persuaded the — 
school board to let them inaugurate a 
program of released time education. Five 
Lutheran churches co-operated in opening 
a school which meets an hour each 
Wednesday in Emmanuel Parish House. 
Since then, an Episcopal, a Catholic, a 
Jewish, and a community school have 
been organized. The Lutheran school has 
an enrollment of 180 pupils from the 
fourth, fifth and sixth public school grades. 
Bus transportation is provided for chil- 
dren who attend schools at a distance 
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- from Emmanuel Church. 


With the exception of Pastor Robert M. 
Lamparter, the entire staff has had ex- 
perience teaching in public schools. 

Teachers are: Pastor Lamparter of St. 
John’s Church, Mrs. Luther A. Krouse, 
Mrs. Robert A. Feroe, Jr., Mrs. Asa S. 
Wohlsen, Mrs. Albert F. Erb, and Mrs. 
Francis Donnor. The Rev. Theodore L. 
Fischer, pastor of Transfiguration Church, 


| is principal. 


NortH WALEs is entering upon its fifth 
year of released time education. Four 
Protestant churches combine in providing 
a school for 80 children of the first and 
second grades. St. Peter’s Church has had 
an active part in planning and carrying 
on the school. The staff is composed of 


experienced teachers. 


Norristown school board has provided 
released time for the children of the first 


| six grades. Trinity Church is planning a 


course of study under the direction of the 
pastor, Dr. Paul L. Yount. Grace Church 


'is planning a released-time school under 


the direction of Miss Helen Pfatteicher, 
parish worker. A community school also 
is planned. West Norriton Township, a 
suburb, has agreed to follow the lead of 
the Norristown school board. 

Tue MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION of Phoenix- 
ville will petition the school board in 
*ebruary for released time. St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. Charles Moser pastor, 
will continue its Saturday school until 


| that time. 


Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Center Square, with 
other churches of the community is asking 
Whitpain Township schools for permission 


' to give religious instruction in school. 


A Jormst Committee from the Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Roman Catholic churches 
of the Collegeville-Trappe area, are plan- 
ning a request to the school board for 
permission to teach courses in religion in 
the seventh through twelfth grades of the 
local schools. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN has started a community 
school on released time. St. Mark’s Church, 


“Dr. G. E. McCarney pastor, is aes an 


active part. 
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Tue Cuurcues of Lansdale are prepar- 
ing plans for a school on released time 
in co-operation with the school board. 
Trinity Church, the Rev. W. Paul Reu- 
mann pastor, is active in this program. 


Mrs. Wickey Speaks at Gettysburg 

Ways in which a department of music 
can be established at Gettysburg College 
were outlined by Mrs. Gould Wickey at a 
convention of Gettysburg College Women’s: 
League, Nov. 1 and 2, at the college. 

The department of music is a major ob- 
jective of the league. Cost is estimated at: 
$50,000. 

Speakers, in addition to Mrs. Wickey,, 
were Mrs. H. W. A. Hanson, Miss Vivian. 
Wickey, Mr. Gerald Borstel, Miss Dorothy 
Gregg Lee, Dr. W. E. Tilberg, and Chap-. 


VESTMENTS | 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Schr had | 
Supplies - Etc. 
Catalog freeon request || 
The C. E. Ward Co. 

New London, Ohio 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into’ fascinatin 
writing field. May bring you up to $5. 
per hour spare time. Ex oe POSSE 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-Re- MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. New York 16,N.Y. 
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, CHURCH 
| PAINTINGS 


Mural and Altar 
On KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicage 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Only in Wicks”... 


can you get Wicks value... 
and its only the finest. 


°Send for 
brochure 


FE Choir at its Best .. is 


ix 5 Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES... .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


B PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 
COLLEGIATE cown C0. 


; Bam, a © TLL 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


368 Fitth A 
NEW YORK i iu. 
COLUMBUS 18 OHIC, 


lain A. H. Abplanalp. Mrs. H. L. Crist con- 
ducted a memorial service. 

Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., president, was re- 
elected. Other officers are Mrs. Wickey, 
vice-president; Mrs. Crist, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Thomas Malin, statistician; 
Miss Grace Fuhrman, treasurer; Mrs. Fred- 
erick Schwartz, historian; and Mrs. Harold 
Pegg, registrar. The league membership 
is 2,855. 


The late DR. ANNA KUGLER, outstanding 
medical missionary to India, whose life and 
work were memorialized by Mrs. Julius F. See- 
bach at 180th anniversary services in St. Paulis 
Church, Ardmore. A picture of Dr. Kugler was 
unveiled in this, her home church. Another 
feature of the observance was a _ historical 
pageant written by Mrs. Paul Keever. The con- 


gregation was organized in 1765. Dr. Albert C. 
Kanzinger is pastor. 


Prominent Men at Trinity Forums 


By LuTHER SCHLENKER 


FIvE nationally prominent speakers ac- 
quainted the people of Reading, Pa., with 
the issues of race, labor and peace, in a 
series of five forums conducted during 
the autumn by Trinity Church. 

Attendance at each meeting averaged 
more than 1,000 persons. The speakers and 
topics were: 
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. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at Union 
Seminary, “Building a Christian Democ- 
racy”; Channing Tobias, chairman of the 
Negro division, National YMCA, “Race 
Relations’; John Ramsay, chairman of the 
commission on church relations of the 
CIO, “The Church and Labor”; Walter 
VanKirk, secretary of the Commission for 
a Just and Durable Peace, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, “Keeping the Peace”; and 
William Ernest Hocking, department of 
|philosophy, Harvard University, “What 
|Then Can Man Make of Man?” 

/ A 30-minute question period followed 
each address. 

The forums started with the belief of 
the Rev. Gunnar Knudsen, pastor, and the 
people of Trinity, that the church has a 
responsibility to create a program ie 
creative living in the community. 


{ 


iHome Mission Loan Fund Grows, 
Virginia Church Gives $5,000 


By J. LutHer Mauney 


Marron—The Home Mission Loan Fund 
appeal for $50,000 was given its initial 
boost when the St. James’ congregation of 

Washington County parish 
VIRGINIA provided $5,000. The Rev. 

L. L. Linebarger is pastor. 
| Designed for church extension in the 
Virginia Synod, the appeal already has 
reached $30,000. 
| Satem Cuurcu, Parrottsville, Tenn., ob- 
served its 100th anniversary on Sept. 23. 
Speaker was Dr. James C. Kinard, pres- 
lident of Newberry College. This congre- 
gation has the interesting record of pro- 
viding 130 members to start new congre- 
gations in surrounding territory over the 
past 35 years. Dr. Walter C. Davis is 
pastor. 

PastoraL changes have been numerous 
in the southwestern area of the synod. The 
Rev. V. A. Moyer, Jr., a recent graduate 
of Southern Seminary, has begun his work 
at Ascension, Danville. The Rev. J. L. 
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Yost, Jr., also recently graduated from the 
Southern Seminary, has entered upon his 
work at Holy Trinity, Lynchburg. The 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, recently discharged 
from the chaplaincy, is now on the field at 
St. Mark’s, Roanoke, and the Rev. A. F. 
Tobler, for many years pastor in the 
Maryland Synod, has returned to take 
charge of the Cripple Creek parish. The 
Rev. Frank K. Efird will complete his pas- 
torate at Holy Trinity, Wytheville, Jan. 1, 
and enter upon his duties as pastor of 
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Join with Your Friends 


IN CLASS BIBLE STUDY 
The inspiration of group study... 
the careful guidance of a well planned 
course . . . that’s what the Corre- 
spondence School Class Study Plan 
provides. 
Half-price enrollment to members of 
a class numbering ten or more. Send 
today for folder listing courses and 
telling you how to organize a class. 


Address Dept. LU 838 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


‘ody Bible Institute. 


_ 153 INSTITUTE, PLACE * CHICAGO... 


- PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Mets ees cra 194B 


Yh COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
7 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Virginia Heights, Roanoke. The Rev. J. C. 
Derrick has accepted a call to the South 
Carolina Synod and leaves the Burke’s 
Garden parish after a pastorate of two 
and a half years. 

CHAPLAIN Patmer P. Pierce, lieutenant- 
colonel in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
preached at Marion Church, Nov. 11, at a 
special service honoring the 20 members 
of the congregation who have been sep- 
arated from the armed forces. The mem- 
bers were presented individual Common 
Service Books. 


DECEASED 


P. C. Boysen 


The Rev. P. C. Boysen, 76, pastor emer- 
itus of West Jordan Church, near Sterling, 


\ 


Ghe Payne Spiers Studios 
Studios \ at 
Paterson, ED ew lersey 
» Church Furnishings 
\ Carved Wood | 
Memorials 


Gablets 
Murals 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited - - 


$250 to $500 | 
single 


SB? 94.00 t0°7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 


q \ A Few Hae ik pes Aone 
Prince George 
H tel id eet ey | 


‘Charles Fo Rogers, Jrs= Alanager 


Ill, died Dec. 2, closing a ministry of 45, 
years. 

Born in Schleswig, Germany, he came 
to this country at the age of 24 and studied 
for the ministry in Chicago and St. Paul. 
He was ordained in 1900 and served con- 
gregations in Stillwater, Minn.; Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; Forrest Park, Ill.; Schofield, 
Wis.; and Sterling. He retired from the 
active pastorate in 1944. 

Pastor Boysen spent most of his min- 
istry in the Wartburg Synod. He was syn- 
odical secretary for 13 years and a mem- 
ber of the board of Nachusa Home for 22 
years. He had been pastor of West Jordan 
Church 28 years. 

Surviving are his widow; four sons, 
Christ, Mt. Morris, Ill.; Herbert and Eldor 
of Sterling; Lorenz, Chicago; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Grant Hammer, Sterling. 


Change of Address 


Derrick, Clarence K., from 124 Rutledge Ave., 
Charleston 9, S. C., to 79 Druid Circle, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


' Kahse, W. Theo., from Sidney, Nebr., to 1909 


E. Main St., Enid, Okla. 

Moyer, H. H., from 835 Delaware Ave., Palmer- 
ton, to 532 S. Muhlenberg St., Allentown, Pa. 

Snyder, J. Allen, from 2418 Birch St., Easton, 
Pa., to 6th and Main Sts., Tatamy, Pa. 

Van Deusen, Robert, from Lutheran Service 
Center, 2049 Main St., Kansas City, Mo., to 
736 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTION 


RAYMOND CLYDE SORRICK, D.D. 


Our gracious Father in heaven has called 
our pastor, Raymond Clyde Sorrick, D.D., 
from his earthly to his heavenly home. 
Even though Dr. Sorrick was pastor of St. 
Luke Lutheran Church, Silver Spring, 
Md., only since March 1943, he neverthe- 
less greatly endeared himself to the people 
of St. Luke. He quickly became their good 
friend and their good: shepherd. It was 
particularly gratifying that the men of the 
congregation rallied so readily to his lead- 
ership and found joy in the service of the 
Church. The marvelous response of the 
congregation in connection with the quiet 
appeal for funds for the building of a new 
church was testimony to his leadershir 
ability and_ the place he held in their af- 
fections. His fine brotherly spirit soon 
made itself felt in the life of this fast- 
growing suburb of Washington. He was 
chiefly responsible for bringing the min- 
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isters of this community together into an 
organization. Although not president, he 
was the natural leader of the clergy as 
evidenced in so many ways. : 

The congregation of St. Luke felt hon- 


| ored in having the president of the Mary- 
_land Synod become their pastor. His term 


as president expired a year following his 
coming to St. Luke. The president of a 
synod accepting the pastorate of a mission 
church gave evidence of his interest in the 
Kingdom and of his humility. Here was 
no false pride. 

Wuereas the congregation of St. Luke 
has lost a wise and devoted leader and his 
wife and daughter have lost a genuine 
home-builder, be it therefore 
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You CAN MAKE 
THE WORLD 

- A BETTER PLACE 
TO LIVE IN 


Yes, you can help make this 
world safe for your children and 
for their children too. 

For when you help spread the 
Word of God, ’you help combat 
the pagan forces which have 
been destroying our world—and you 
speed the day mankind will live in 
peace and security. 

The need is urgent if our civilization 
is to survive and progress. That is why 

_ the American Bible Society must ex- 
' pand its World Emergency Fund. 
Send your contribution today! Or 


AN 
. INCOME 


Mail This 


Coupon 
Today 
Without 


Fail! 


\ 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
C Please send me, without obligation, your booklet L-50 entitled 


l DN ETy Cee AN or ang Mets ccucpegassvosseaseloseod sini sv esas 


| CLG IT ES ST era aera tastes soboah sc tisstubvireeds Redenseieels 


REsoLveD that the church council of St. 
Luke, in behalf of the congregation, ex- 
press its sense of great loss and its deep 
gratitude to God for having had the priv- 
ilege of his leadership for even these short 
years; and that it express to Mrs. Sorrick 
and daughter Marjorie its deepest sym- 
pathy and the hope that our heavenly 
Father may sustain and strengthen them 
in this their heavy loss. 

RESOLVED that this statement and resolu- 
tions be sent to THe Lurueran, to his fam- 
ily, and be included in the records of St. 
Luke Church. 

For the Church Council, : 

Walter E. Hess, William W. Miller, Fred- 
erick E. Reissig. 


better still, why not secure an Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreement, 
which helps in this vital work and at 
the same time provides a generous life- 
time income for yourself or for a loved 
one. Investigate this Christian Plan. 

Write for the interesting booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives?’ 
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in CONCLUSION 


THIS PAGE IS “IN CONCLUSION” in 
more ways than one. It gets written 
late at night, after all other editorial 
labor is completed, on the day before 
the paper goes to press. It’s really the 
last word. 

Christmas is still coming, as this is 
written, although THe LurTHEeran of 
Dec. 26 is off press and is being mailed 
to you. The first copy of the cover for 
Jan. 2 is on my desk. 

I wish I knew, as this paper goes to 
press, whether our church executives 
who have been in Europe will get home 
for Christmas, as several of them 
planned. I called Mr. Schenck of the 
NLC News Bureau in New York this 
afternoon to ask if he had received 
word. But they will be at home soon, 
we hope, no doubt before this paper 
reaches you. 

Many of you may hear their story 
personally, for they intend to tour the 
country quite widely, telling of the 
need they have observed among the 
churches of Europe. 


a” 


TO RESPOND TO THE NEED of which 
they will tell us is one way to do some- 
thing definite about the world situation. 
We need something we can do whole- 
heartedly. We Americans are in a mood 
of uncertainty just now. We feel more 
keenly than ever the horror of the 
years through which we have recently 
lived. We are not sure that such years 
will not come again—in our time. 

We Americans are not going to re- 
treat into stupid isolation as we did 
after the last war. Nor can we secure 
peace by entering wholesale into prepa- 
ration for another war. Yet we are 
not sure the plans for world co-opera- 
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tion which have so recently been writ- 
ten by our statesmen can assure peace: 
in a world like this. 

In such a situation, the immediate: 
and constructive thing is to express our ' 
Christian love through sharp sacrifice | 
on behalf of the suffering and needy.. 
This is a sure starting point for any’ 
postwar Christian program. 

There are infinitely complex prob-) 
lems ahead. Some editors can tell you: 
how to solve them all. I wish I could. 
Sometimes I question whether they) 
can. But it is true and certain that our: 
course of action now is to help those: 
who shiver and starve. 


THERE IS A GREAT VARIETY of content in} 
the paper this week. Foremost are the: 
words of Dr. Lilje (page 15). Imagine: 
how they sounded from a German pulpit! 
in such a time. 

From Seattle, Wash., we have the help-: 
ful suggestions of Mrs. Bracher (page 23). 
She is a competent writer from whom we: 
hope for much further manuscript. A) 
Pennsylvania pastor, the Rev. Benjamin’ 
Lotz, has written well regarding faith’ 
(page 11). It is our wish to have each 
week an article about some central Chris-. 
tian truth. 

From Puerto Rico comes a sad story) 
(page 19), written by the Rev. William: 
Arbaugh, secretary for Latin America of 
the ULC Board of American Missions. 
And a story of courage and hope comes: 
from China, by way of Dr. Fred Fiedler, 
a secretary of the ULC Board of Foreign: 
Missions (page 21). Any congregation 
which has struggled with the problem of 
a changing neighborhood in a big city, 
will appreciate the words of the Rev. Dana 
Johnson on page 12. 


Elion Huff 
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OuR RECENT BOOKS 


On Wings of Healing $2.00 
Compiled by John W. Doberstein 


A choice collection of prayer, devotional and Scriptural material of especial 
interest and value for the sick, convalescent, and shut-in, collected from far 
and wide and from ancient and modern sources. Attractively illustrated. 


How Shall I Say It? $1.00 


By Ross H. Stover 

A manual on public speaking in which the mechanics of speech are vividly 
revealed through the medium of concisely stated and easily comprehended 
principles. lustrated. 


Parish Practice: A Manual of Church Administration $2.50 


By Paul J. Hoh 
The principles underlying compétent administration of a Christian congrega- 
tion and the practical application of these principles to the multitude of 
problems arising in parish life form the basis for this discussion of church 
administration. 


The Pastor as a Personal Counselor $1.25 
By Carl J. Schindler 


This manual is intended to serve the average pastor who is interested primarily 
in getting immediately a broad grasp on what is involved in personal counseling 
so that he can minister in this sphere. 


Prayers for All People—For All Occasions 35 cents 


By L. M. Zimmerman 
A choice collection of brief original prayers of particular interest to adulis. 
A total of 120 prayers grouped under fourteen subjects. 


An Outline of Missions $3.00 
By John Aberly 


An extended study of the Christian missionary enterprise throughout the world. 
For theological students and interested. lay readers. 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 3 Vols. $10.00 


Edited and translated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Sold 
only in complete sets by subscription. 


During Henry Muhlenberg’s career in America from 1742-1784, he kept a 
complete record of his activities. These Journals are a treasury of knowledge 
regarding religious, social and other conditions in America during that period. 
Of genuine value to the general reader or the student. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 


TO SAVE MONEY ON FILMS FOR LENTEN PROGRAMS 


Use general films with a spe- 

cial Lenten emphasis and 
interpretation instead of a 
seasonal film on which prices 
are increased during Lent. For 
instance the sacrificial theme of 
“The Crown of Righteousness”’ 
(illustrated above) which tells 
the story of the life of St. Paul 
is perfect for Lenten use. In 
other words, the creative use of 
your imagination in develop- 
ing seasonal programs around 
non-seasonal films means 
MORE FILMS at no greater cost ! 


Share seasonal films with 

other churches in your com- 
munity. Most RFA films (ex- 
cept Cathedral films) can be 
used for one week for three 
times the cost of one day. This 
not only reduces rental charges, 
but it permits the circulation of 
an excellent film to more people 
in the same period. Take ad- 
vantage of this plan if you can. 
For further informa- 
tion on these two ways 
to save money on RFA 


films, write for cata- 
log to 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


